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After nearly seventeen years of distinguished ser- 
vice in the Sunday-school cause, The National Sun- 
day School Teacher, of Chicago, is to be merged in 
The Sunday School Times. That magazine, started 
under the editorship of Dr. John H. Vincent, and 
continued under the editorial control of Dr. Edward 
Eggleston, and of Mr. M, C. Hazard, has long held 
its place as the foremost of our undenominational 
Sunday-school monthlies. Its part in securing the 
system of International lessons has given it a world- 
wide prominence. Its ownership, together with that 
of its varied lesson helps, now passes from the Adams, 
Blackmer, and Lyon Publishing Company to Messrs. 
Trumbull and Wattles, proprietors of The Sunday 
School Times ; and after the March number, its issue 
as a separate publication will be discontinued. Its 
subscribers will receive The Sunday School Times to 
the extent of their unexpired subscriptions. The 
accomplished editer of The National Sunday School 
Teacher, Mr. M. C. Hazard, is to remove to Philadel- 
phia, and become one of the editorial force of The 
Sunday School Times, which is a cause of congratula- 
tion to the readers of this paper. 


In all that has been revived of the life-and words 
of Daniel Webster in this centenary of his birth, 
nothing has greater value, or better shows the clear- 





ness and grasp of his intellect, than a sentence out 
of his early confession of religious belief, wherein he 
says of the doctrine of the Trinity, as he finds it in 
the Bible, but is unable to comprehend it: “I hold 
it my duty to believe, not what I can comprehend, 
or account for, but what my Master teaches me.” 
The man who refuses to accept anything from the 
Scripture which is beyond the scope of his reasoning 
faculties might as well be without the Bible as with 
it. If he insists on conforming God to his ideas of 
what God ought to be, he is on the inclined plane 
toward the grossest paganism—bringing down God 
to man’s image and standards. If he tries to con- 
form his ideas of God to God’s revelation of himself, 
he is at the foot of the ladder which reaches from 
the earth to the seventh heavens. There is no hope 
of any gain to a man who has no higher standard 
than his unaided reasoning faculties. 


It is sometimes said that the truest friendship has 
an utter disregard of the condition and surroundings, 
and even of the seeming characteristics of the friend ; 
that the outgoing of the heart may be just the same 
toward one who is way below us, as if he were by 
our side or above us; but this is a mistaken idea of 
friendship. The truest friendship must have an 
upward look; the element of reverence must be in it, 
or it cannot have its full power. Others may not 
see the superiority which friendship recognizes ; but 
friendship must see it. Jonathan may seem to others 
the prince of royal blood, while David seems only 
the shepherd lad; but Jonathan could never love 
David as his own soul unless he saw the innate 
royalty of his friend. And the more one knows of a 
real friend, the more clearly the stamp of royalty is 
seen in the soul of that friend ; until he is looked at 
only as Longfellow views his honored friends, of 
whom he says : 


“When I remember them, those friends of: mine 


I most of all remember the divine 
Something, that shone in them, and made us see 
The.archetypal man, and what might be 
The amplitude of Nature’s first design.” 
No, no, if we would have friends, we must so live as 
to be worthy of reverence for our characters, as our 
best friends know us; and if we would have true 
friends, we must seek them only among those who 
command and hold our reverence for what they are, 
as we know them when we know them most fully. 


There was a time when the influence of the Sun- 
day-school in America could safely be spoken of with 
a sneer,—but that day has gone by. There is now 
no man in America who can publicly sneer at the 
Sunday-school without risking his reputation for 
intelligence and prudence, however secure he may 
have deemed his good name. As a rule, however, 
those who like and those who dislike the Sunday- 
school agree in recognizing its marked power in 
shaping the thought and action of the rising genera- 
tion. We recently quoted from The Independent the 
moan of a western divine, over the undoubted fact 
that the children are being trained in the Sunday- 
schools to look with distrust on a wine-drinking or 
tobacco-loving minister. And now, on the other 
hand, we find an earnest writer in The Presbyterian 
urging that the growing interest in services of wor- 





ship as such, in his denomination, be recognized and 
wisely guided by church authorities, Of the in- 
fluence of the Sunday-school in promoting this love 
of worship he says: “ The ‘coming church,’ that is, 
the church of the next fifty years, will be liturgical, 
or else the order of nature will be reversed, and 
effects no ‘onger follow causes. ... Let any one 
examine the programmes of the Christmas festivals, 
the ‘anniversaries,’ the Easter services, even the 
form of introductory service in many of our Sun- 
day-schools, and ask himself what is likely to be the 
effect of such education. It is doubtful whether the 
elders of the church are consulted in the preparation 
of these responsive or antiphonal services, but can any 
one doubt as to what will be the effect of this training ? 
Will these young people, who are accustomed to 
alternate reading of the Psalms in Sunday-school, be 
content, when they become men and women, to sit 
passive and dumb in a church service where the 
pastor does all the praying and the choir do all the 
singing? The masterly discourse, better though it 
may be, and generally is, than can be heard in other 
churches than ours, is not in itself worship, is not the 
prime object of the church service, as has been 
asserted. The grand object of the church service is 
prayer and praise, and the Presbyterian Church will 
never accomplish her glorious mission until, along 
with her well-equipped pastors, she carries a people 
who express their devotions in prayer and praise.” 
Apart from all questjons as to the desirableness of 
liturgical services, this writer is certainly correct in 
his claim that the traiffing of the young in our 
American Sunday-schools is to shape the character 
of the church services—and largely also the preach- 
ing of doctrine in the pulpit—in the Presbyterian 
denomination, and in other denominations generally, 
for the next generation. Those who are not quite sat- 
isfied with the Sunday-school as it is, ought to take 
hold at once and improve it. It is high time 
they were at it. There is no use in their standing 
off and wishing things were different. It is already 
too late tor that. 





SECOND ENDEAVORS. 


One of the most common of our experiences is 
the feeling of dissatisfaction and despondency which 
comes fo us after the departure of the first glow of 
enthusiasm aroused by a new purpose or work. In 
the cold light of the morning we are likely to look 
with a critical eye upon the scheme which, the even- 
ing before, seemed to us not only feasible, but full of 
brilliant promise. The obstacles which we had 
lightly passed by, rise anew in well-nigh insurmount- 
able form, and difficulties which we had not even 
considered, occur with unpleasant pertinency and 
fresh power. Radicals and enthusiasts at nightfall, 
we become conservatives and doubters at dawn, and 
in the solitude of our own reflection we review and 
set aside the promising schemes which we formed in 
the stimulus of congenial society. 

Nor is this timidity and regret confined to projects 
and purpdses merely. No one who takes a step of 


importance, or begins some new work, can well be 
wholly free of the temptation, if no more, to give 
way to gloomy doubts concerning the wisdom of the 
beginning and the probability of the good result. 
However sincere may have been the purpose, and 
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however well grounded the determination, there is 
almost sure to come a time when to go on is harder 
than it was to begin. The pioneer in any enterprise 
must indeed be brave ; but when his start has once 
been made, and the early glow of ardor grows cooler 
amid the difficulties of the way, more courage is 
needed than at the very outset. The applause of 
friends no longer sounds so loud, nor does the criti- 
cism of foes so strongly nerve the power of ardent 
resistance; and then comes, from within, a whole 
troop of doubts and fears, that well-nigh overthrow 
that zeal which at the first was brave in the face of 
all hostile attack from without, and that quailed not 
at the thought of the perils and temptations of the 
long road ahead. Great as the importance of a 
right beginning may be, and costly as are the demands 
upon Christian courage before the decision, we can 
never forget that the continuance may be harder 
than the commencement. The fighting comes after 
the Rubicon is crossed; the moral struggle follows, 
as well as precedes, the good resolution; and the 
test of a man lies not only in his putting his hand to 
the plow, but in his conquering the common and 
almost inevitable temptation to look back. 

In meeting this temptation, it is at least some help 
to know that it is not a new one, peculiar to our- 
selves alone, but that the greatest and most successful 
workers have felt its power, often in direct propor- 
tion to the nobility of their purpose.and the splendor 
of their ultimate triumph. Real heroes are not 
those who never’ have any doubts or waverings; but 
they are those who make their very doubts safe- 
guards against possible dangers, and their waverings 
wholesome signs of weakness which can be overcome 
in time. A really brave man is brave not once, but 
a thousand times; and he does not spend all his 
strength at the mere outset, but reserves most of it 
for the struggles to come. Second endeavors, he 
well knows, must be made not only in the face of 
foes in front, but also of those traitors which the 
lapse of time inevitably arouses in the rear. Fore- 
warned, he is forearmed, and by knowing what to 
expect, he is ready to shape his course accordingly. 

All this is no mere matter of martial rhetoric, or 
great men’s eulogy. Military campaigns, or great 
schemes of ecclesiasticalereform, or world-changing 
inventions, or vast plans of any sort, are not matters 
with which our lives are likely to be concerned. But 
life is made up of plans and endeavors, and of sub- 
sequent successes and failures. Anything, however 
small, that is worth beginning, is worth carrying 
through, if its finishing lies within our right and 
power. Therefore our most trivial enterprises are to 
be guarded against failure due to the cowardice of 
second thoughts. Though our actions may not be 
of vast or vital import, we have no right to vitiate 
them by any failure to stick to a right purpose and 
carry out a good plan. Indeed, the very triviality 
of an undertaking may make us all the more ready 
to give it up after we have begun it and have en- 
countered some little obstacle ; for pride may keep a 
man at an important work, when he sees no harm in 
quietly dropping some lesser concern. And failure 
to carry out an inconsiderable purpose is certainly a 
very poor preparation for success in larger affairs. 
Most of us know people who make a flourish of 
trumpets to announce what they are going to do, but 
wis to hang the pall of silence over what they have 
done,—simply because they have never trained them- 
selves to be ready for, and to surmount, this tempta- 
tion to be discouraged and to give up in despair at 
the second endeavor. Their entrances are imposing, 
but their exits are obscure; they kindle enthusiasm 
in others, but are annoyed beyond measure when 
subsequent inquiries are made as to how they are 
getting on in their work. And when the second en- 
deavor comes to naught, the man too often falls even 
behind his first achievement, and becomes feebler in 
himself and more mischievous in his disturbing influ- 
ence upon others, With him, and with his fellows 
so far as moved by him, the old maxim that “among 
mortals second thoughts are the wisest,” does not 





refer to any new access of true discretion, or of more 
helpful and lasting strength for good, but rather to a 
false prudence which prefers idleness to action, and 
to an unstable mind which is always pulling to 
pieces that which itself has just put together. Before 
we make any “ new starts,” let us be quite sure that 
the old one was wrong in itself, and not we in failing 
to go on with it. 

But when we are assured that we began rightly, 
and that our doubts and hesitations are merely nat- 
ural temptations, shared by all, and to be overcome 
before we can do good work, we are in the very best 
shape to profit, in our second endeavors, by the mis- 
takes and lessons of our first. Many a man succeeds 
once, because circumstances are propitious, or be- 
cause his temperament and special powers have just 
fitted him for this particular triumph. Let him not 
think that a second success is necessarily to be won 
in the very same way. If we have succeeded in one 
attempt, let us stop and ask ourselves just why we 
succeeded, and whether the same causes will be pres- 
ent at the second trial. If we have failed, in whole 
or in part, let us study the causes of our failure, and 
seek to remedy the defects so far as we may. Chil- 
dren, and even dumb animals, who have shown some 
one little piece of cleverness, think to win applause 
by repeating it over and over again; and so we see 
a silly little boy or girl saying a single speech, once 
funny enough, a dozen times, just as a dog that 
knows how to “sit up” thinks it the proper thing to 
do whenever any one happens to look at him, CUhil- 
dren and dogs are not the only creatures who make 
this mistake ; men and women think to succeed twice, 
or twenty times, by the very means which once 
brought success under circumstances which are not 
repeated. 

And so, if we would make our second endeavors 
even better than their predecessors, we shall remem- 
ber that the purpose, and the method, and the sur- 
roundings, must all be well watched. “Try, try 
again’ means something more than a mere repeti- 
tion of old efforts; it means a long and unswerving 
courage, ever acting with a full knowledge of past 
experience, present conditions, and ultimate purpose. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


We are glad to note the growing demand for the latest 
and best helps to the study of the Lands of the Bible, as 
well as of the Bible text. A New York subscriber 
writes : 

I should be obliged if you would inform me, through your 
Notes on Open Letters, or otherwise, where in this country the 
maps of Palestine west of the Jordan, published by the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, can be bought; and their price. I have 
not been able to find them in this city. 

Both the Memoirs of the Survey of Western Palestine, 
and the large map, published by the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, are sold by subscription ; and a limited edi- 
tion at that. They can be obtained from London through 
almost any large book dealer. They are not—so far as 
we know—on sale at any place in America. The entire 
set of Memoirs and Map costs twenty guineas. The large 
map by itself costs £3 3s. But a reduced map from the 
same survey’ is to be obtained at a cost of 7s. 6d., say 
$3 50 to $400 in this country. The address of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund is 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 
W. C., London. 





The real work of the hour is always the thing to do at 
all hazard, and at every needed cost. When a man 
realizes this simple truth, it settles a great many per- 
plexing questions in life and its duties. It sett'es such 
a question, for example, as the following, which comes to 
us from a Canadian correspondent : 


What is your opinion about interrupting Sunday-school 
work? A general meeting of Sunday-schools is called te hear 
a celebrated lecturer on temperance, who is announced to speak 
on Sunday afternoon, during the regular school hour. We are 
invited to join, but courteously decline, on the ground that the 
Sunday-school session, or service, ought to be regularly held, 
and never intromitted except on very rare occasions. Were 
we on the consistent side, or ought we to have broken up the 
Sunday-school and attended the lecture ? 


In our opinion, the only proper time for a Sunday- 
school recess is between sessions; and the only proper 
time for a Sunday-school vacation is between Sundays, 


Tf anything better than the regular Sunday-school exer: 





cises can be found, by all means make the exchange; 
but if attending a lecture at a public hall om Sunday 
afternoon is better than Bible study, why not keep at 
that business all the time? As the Yankees say, “ The 
best is as good as any.” If there is a gain in giving up 
Bible study to hear a good lecture, what likelihood of 
gain is there in going back to ordinary Sunday-school 
work, while you can find a lecture to go to? N», no; if 
Sunday-school work is worth half that is honed from it, 
it is too good to be interrupted for concerts or lectures, 
or for anything short of a direct and unmistakable call 
from heaven. 


No stronger evidence could be given of the need of 
those editofials on Teaching—or of something better in 
the same line—than the interest they have excited, and 
the opposition they have aroused. They have been 
republished with approval in educational journals both 
East and West. Meantime our own readers have com- 
mented on them variously, in terms of assent or dis-ent, 
to an extent quite unprecedented. We are always glad 
of criticism ; the more of it the better. But there is one 
feature in all these letters of dissent from the articles in 
question that is a trifle amusing. Not one of the writers 
who thinks he differs with us has pointed out a single 
statement in any one of the articles which he cannot 
accept as true; nor has a single one of these writers 
seemed to understand either the specific statements or the 
general drift of our Teaching articles. Men write page 
after page, giving their own ideas of teaching processes, 
or taking exception to what they suppose to be our gen- 
eral idea, and in some instances they wonder that we do 
not print it: yet perhaps there is nothing in ali that they 
say which is inconsistent with our position; or again, 
their own arguments bear directly against their declared 
position. Such writers are in a more hopeful mood, 
however, for being aroused to look into this Teaching 
matter, and to find out what they do think. Two bright 
communications which have recently reached us may be 
quoted just here, as the better sort of criticisms on these 
Teaching articles. One of them is from a Philadelphia 
Bible class teacher ; the other is from the honored presi- 
dent of a Southern college. The first writer says : 

To a reader of your articles and answers to Open Letters, 
you seem so fully absorbed with the thought that lessons can 
be taught in but the one way as to almost brusquely override 
any opposing opinion. I do not feel myself competent to deal 
with the subject in opposition to so able a mind and pen as 
your own, but, nevertheless, I have my own ideas—principally 
gained by experience. I find some hearers are like sponges, 
who absorb without réturning; but absorb, nevertheless, and 
these you must teach by talking to.. They cannot answer; not 
because they do not know, or have not learned, but because 
they cannet find language, when they want it, to express their 
ideas. Again, in a large class, it is rarely that catechetical 
teaching does not sooner or later develop into argument or 
discussion ; and it is harder to stop a flood than to start it, I 
have known a class thus broken up. Again, if I call to memory 
correctly, some of the best teaching and the best learning was 
done by the Peripatetics of old, where the audience were many, 
the speaker but one. Again, a return of question doesn’t 
always indicate either interest or instruction. You can throw a 
ball against a wall, it will quickly bound back, but leave no 
impression on either wall or ball. I don’t wish to say more, 
except that my principal objection to the article is, you make 
no vistinctions ; like the giant’s bedstead, you would cut off 
the long, and stretch out the short to fit. J would say toa 
teacher, Try the plan which The Sunday School Times suggests, 
for six months; if you find it won’t work, to you it isn’t the 
right way ; and each individual class experience is worth more 
than any general rule. Strike fire from the flint when you 
can ; but if it won’t strike, use a match, the blaze comes all 
the same. I hope these are plain enough thoughts, too plainly, 
I fear, expressed. I can assure you they are sincere. 

Now how strangely all that reads, in view of the fact 
that in all this series of articles on Teaching, including 
our answers to Open Letters, we have not even recom- 
mended any “one way” of teaching; nor suggested that 
the catechetical mode was commonly better than the 
lecturing process. On the contrary, we said explicitly: 
“Telling a thing may be an important part of teaching 
a thing.” ‘‘There are times when telling a thing is 
better than the best questioning would be.” And again, 
as showing that a scholar’s return of question or answer 
doesn’t always indicate either interest or instruction, we 
said: “ His answer may have no proper relation to the 
question asked of him.” So far as there is any danger 
of breaking up a large clays by mutual conference over 
a lesson, the trouble is with the teacher’s lack of power, 
not with the scholar’s exces of it. Ifa man is afraid to 
drive a spirited horse lest he should be run away with, 
he would do well to have an old back hitched to a post, 
while he sits behind in a wagon, and lashes the horse to 
his heart’s content. That is a safe way of taking exercise 
—but the gain is all to the driver, [t is a new idea, cer 
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tainly, that familiar conversation and free questioning 
were ruled out in the classes of the Peripatetics. We had 
never heard of those teachers as monologue lecturers. 
But our correspondent thinks that a reader of our articles 
and answers to Open Letters would get another idea from 
the one we are now expressing. Very likely. And that 
only goes to show that our telling a thing is not teaching 
that thing. Wesay one thing as plainly—as “ brusquely” 
—as we can say it; and our readers think that we have 
said just the opposite thing. That is about what we 
could have expected. Our hope of editorial teaching is 
in the discussion provoked by ourstatements. Weshould 
like, for example, to have our Philadelphia correspondent 
by the button-hole long enough to try to teach him what 
was the drift of our editorial articles on Teaching. We 
should try the catechetical method to begin with, after 
this sort. Could you fill a sponge with water while an 
umbrella was over the sponge—between it and the water- 
pitcher? If you couldn’t, would you really say that 
pouring out water was in itself the filling of a sponge? 
Could you teach a sgholat by the lecturing process, if 
the scholar didn’t learn anything from your lecture? 
If you couldn’t, would you really say that lecturing is in 
itself teaching? Now a bit of advice to this correspond- 
ent, and to a great many like him: Try for six months 
or 80 to find out what is declared in those articles on 
Teaching, and how far you agree with it. Or, if you 
think that would be a waste of time, take it for granted 
that you are probably wrong in your idea of what is 
their general tenor, while you are unable to join specific 
issue with any of their particular statements. 

And now for the good college president. He says: 

There is much of truth and force in all you say about the 
“ teaching ’ that does not include “‘ questioning.” Yet there 
is always room for one more word on the other—or rather, on 
another—side. Let all teachers who can use this powerful 
instrument [of questioning} by all means use it faithfully and 
wisely, But there may be a place in the Sunday-school army 
for him who is shut up by circumstances to the work of faith- 
fully and earnestly “ piling up motives” to his class. A good 
editorial in The Times teaches, although not one reader in one 
hundred questions the teacher, or is questioned by him. “But 
the reader can read deliberately, and think as he reads.” 
True, but in a subordinate and yet important degree that edi- 
torial will do good when read aloud to others. It may be true 
that all young men and young women ought to be fond of 
studying all the week, and then they ought to ask and answer 
proper questions ; but if all were so, there would be less need 
of teachers. If all hearers were questioned on the sermon as 
they came out of the church, the number of the congregation 
might be smaller, and some would stay away who are much 
benefited by attending and by hearing. As to “ drill,”—that 
word borrowed from every-day schools may mislead. Very 
little of that can be done in one half-hour once a week. All 
Sunday-school teaching looks to two objects: 1. By Divine 
grace to turn sinners into Christians. 2. To turn weak or 
unintelligent Christians into growing, consistent, wise Chris- 
tians. Why may not some service be rendered in each of these 
great works by a half-hour’s familiar appeal to a class of young 
persons on the lesson of the day? Questioning or lecturing— 
one or the other is but the means to the end—and the end is 
far above the means. We can all join in humbly asking bless- 
ings on all who seek to influence the young for good, whether 
by this instrument or that. There may be a time near the 
end of the average pupil’s Sunday-school course, as there 
usually is near its beginning, when earnest personal appeal 
may do what formal lessons.cannot do. It may be better, 
sometimes, to pour something in than to draw nothing out. 
This is evidently one of those questions, Mr. Editor, which, 
laid on the table, “ will rise again.” Let the hand not say to 
the humble foot, “I have no need of thee.” 

It is very evident that our editorials on Teaching 
haven’t taught that reader. He plainly doesn’t yet see 
the drift of all our writing. We have been showing what 
teaching is not, and what teaching is. We have not yet 
treated the comparison of wise methods of teaching. We 
have not recommended questioning as of supreme im- 
portance; nor have we favored “drill” in the Sunday- 
school. We have distinctly affirmed, that “‘ Teaching’ 
is by no means all of a teacher’s work ; nor is it always 
the most important work of a teacher. Impressing one’s 
pupils, and influencing them, are important factors in a 
teacher’s work.” “There are teachers in the Sunday- 
school who do a great deal of good without ‘ teaching,’ 
they perhaps do a better work in the Sunday-school 
than those of their fellows who do teach.” What we 
have been at, is to secure an understanding of the nature 
and limitations of teaching; not—up to this point in the 
series—to tell how best to do the work of teaching. We 
insist that there can: be no teaching without some /earn- 
ing ; that neither lecturing nor questioning is in itself 
teaching—even though it may be a great deal better than 
veaching. Would our distinguished friend join issue with 
us Just here? He says that it is the end, rather than the 
means, that should be deemed all important. Yes; but 


ought not to be confounded. For example, we admit 
that a street shoeblack’s work may be at times more im- 
portant to one’s ‘“‘understanding” than is the study of 
Greek ; but we insist, nevertheless, that blacking shoes 
is not in itself the study of Greek literature and art; 
even though both these occupations are means to the 
same great end—polish. Teaching is not always the 
chief business of a Sunday-school teacher ; but teaching 
is always—teaching. Now can there be any doubt on 
that point? 


THE TEACHER'S LESSON. 


BY G. M, 

Loud the Sabbath bells were ringing 
Through the bracing winter air ; 
Soft they ceased, until the silence 
Seemed more still than I could bear, 
Then I heard the children singing, 
And their voices raised in prayer! 
Heard them, in my faney, whisper 
Soft, ‘‘ Our Father,” low, “‘ Amen.” 
And I wept upon my pillow, 

Half rebellious, half in pain, 

That my feet were stayed from standing 
With those little ones again. 


T had sent them tender message 
Telling how I longed to go! 

How I fretted and was weary 

When my weakened flesh said “* No,” 
How I missed them, how I murmured 
At the pain that laid me low! 


Hush! across the darkéned chamber 
Seems a tender voice to say—— 

“Thou must rest, my child, from labor, 
Pause awhile, upon the way— 

And alone with me, O teacher, 

Thou must learn, not teach, to-day!” 


Then, in sudden contrite waking, 
Soft I prayed ‘“‘ My Saviour, dear! 
Pardon all my dark rebellion 

And my supplication hear ! 

Send me pain, or joy, or sorrow, 

If it brings thy presence near!” 

So I learned “ the need of patience ’’! 
And the memories aye remain 

Of the wise and loving mission 

Of those lonely hours of pain, 
When the Master gently taught me © 
A new lesson—not in vain ! 


LOST IN THE FOREST. 
BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 


I have loved the country from my boyhood. My. ear- 
liest memories are connected with gardens and green 
meadows; wi'h fields of waving grain and luxuriant 
growths of Indian corn; with trees tastefully set for 
ornament and shade, and tangled swamps filled with 
bushes and wild shrubs and willows, which, in winter, 
were populous with quails, partridges, and hares, and in 
summer with blackbirds and various other birds of song. 
The awe I felt when first led into the dark shadows of 
dense woods, and the chastened delight, which, when a 
little older, I found as often as I wandered into them alone, 
are still fresh in my recollection. Although, before 
reaching manhood, I came to live in cities, and most of 
my years have been spent in these, the love for the sights 
and the sounds of the country has lived on through all; 
and I have never allowed an opportunity of tasting the 
old pleasures to pass unimproved. Nearly all summers 
I have been able, for a few weeks at least, to re-awaken 
the sympathies and the sunny dreams of early years 
amidst the ever-attractive and inspiring scenes of country 
life; and seldom, if ever, have I failed to come back a hap- 
pier, and, in one respect or other, a wiser and morally 
richer man. 

In the course of one of these brief rustications, I 
started out one day intending to penetrate into the heart 
of a thick forest, the nearest border of which was not far 
away. For asummer’s day, the atmosphere was grate- 
fully cool; the sky being covered with dense, but not 
damp, gray clouds that completely obscured the sun. It 
was just the ideal of atime for a ramble at will. So I 
went up across the grassy pastures on the slope of a ridge 
of land the highest part of which was crowned with 
thick wood extending several miles. On reaching the 
border of this tract, I found and entered a well-trodden 
path made by ox-teams in carting out fuel from its deep 
recesses. It was an easy and delightful path to walk in. 
The trees met in gothic arches above my head. There 
happened to be no wind, and profound silence reigned ; 
except that now and then one of the comparatively few 


or some insect’s shrill chirp caught the ear, or a lonely 
crow cawed as he passed lazily overhead. The whole 
spirit of the place seemed to breathe restfulness and 
peace; and I walked on, receiving pleasurable impres- 
sions from all forms of wildwood growth and life, ab- 
sorbed in my own thoughts and wholly giving myself up 
to the luxury of revery. The path went on without any 
material change in its direction, and as I intended to 
return the same way I took no note of any way-marks. 
When at last, it occurred to me that I had indulged my- 
self quite as long as the time at my command permitted, 
I turned back to retrace my steps. This, of course, 
afforded the same pleasure I had enjoyed when coming 
in, and I was equally intent on making the most of this 
hour alone with nature. 

I had supposed myself returning directly on the path 
by which I had entered the woods. At length, however, 
it struck me that the distance seemed greater than before. 
I had turned no corner, and was not.aware that I had 
entered any new path; yet, on looking at my watch, [ 
saw plainly that I must have done so, or I should sooner 
have reached the point at which I left the open fields. 
I had come from the west and passed in towards the 
east; and had the sun been visible, I should have known 
perfectly my way. But thesun was completely hidden ; a 
asmall pocket compass which I sometimes carried had been 
left at home, and there was nothing by which to deter- 
mine the direction. I was lost. I went backward, and. 
forward ; peered into the dark shadows, now this way 
and now that; looked up again and again to see if I 
could not discern the place of the sun through the thick 
clouds ; but all to no purpose. At length, after great 
perplexity and fatigue, I came to a place where there 


_rgemed to be a slight opening or thinning of the forest at 


a little distance; and pushing my way towards that, I at 
last emerged into the open ground, and then found myeelf 
a long distance from my starting point. It was plain 
that when going in I had passed another path so nearly 
parallel to the one I took that I had not observed it ; but, 
in returning, had taken that instead of the right one, 
not noticing its slight divergence trom the proper course. 
Then the farther I had gone, the more widely it had 
diverged, till I was walking at right angles to the true 
direction, and so had bewildered myself entirely. 

“ [have often been reminded of this little incident of 
personal experience by what I have seen occurring in the 
case of others, especially of young men and young 
women, in the more serious experiments and adventures 
of their lives. Everybody recognizes the fact in relation 
to those whose circumstances in early years are favorable 
—are such as furnish opportunities and encourage hope— 
that the coming years of life are likely to be seen through 
an illusive atmospbere. The future is apt to spread 
itself before them as a beautiful country, with its diversi- 
fied and lovely scenery, spreads itself before one who 
has fine esthetic tastes. They dwell fondly on the pros- 
pect. The attractions of the picture seize their imagina- 
tions, and they are eager to enjoy the pleasures which 
seem within their reach. They see no harm in yielding 
to the impulses which prompt them to pursue the objects 
that attract them, and suggest nothing that is harmful ; 
and so, with little knowledge and vigilance, and quite as 
little reflection, they press on, like a heedless traveler 
without guide or compass, till they reach, to their great 
astonishment, the most calamitous results. It is a lesson 
which the experience of life ordinarily soon teaches, that 
the thoughtiess—those who, with little or no reflection, 
allow themselves to be led by impulse and inclination— 
find perils where they least expected them; and so are 
involved in trou»les which they would easily have avoided 
by a considerate watchfulness and care. Those familiar 
lines of Dr. Watts— 

* We should suspect some danger nigh 
When we possess delight ’”’ — 

are not, I think, to be taken as literally true. They may 
be accepted as a strong poetical expression which, liber- 
ally interpreted, contains a truth. But habitually to 
check the flow of happy feeling amidst our salutary 
pleasures by the constant suspicion of impending evil, 
would be to cultivate morbid feeling ; and to spoil, or at 
least impair, our innocent enjoyments. It is quite a dif- 
ferent thing, however, to carry into our daily lives a 
thoughtful sense of our responsibility even for the char- 
acter and tendency of our pleasures, and of our obliga- 
tion to be governed in all things by our reason and calm 
judgment, and not by mere appetite and inclination like 
the brutes. Human, as well as divine, wisdom approves 
the precept, “ Ponder the paths of thy feet;” and the 
careful heeding of this, when going forth into the devious 
ways and uncertain experiences of life, would have saved 
thousands of young men and women from painful be- 
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unsuspicious, the young are apt readily to assume that 
the path they are pleasantly pursuing is the right and 
safe one. They incline ingenuously to trust agreeable 
companions, and to believe them good and true; and 
easily persuade themselves that the recreations and indul- 
gences which exhilarate and gratify, and which they see 
others participating in, apparently without concern, are 
innocent and healthful ; and so, thinking only of the 
pleasures of the hour, they advance without caution into 
the great forest of life, with its intricate and labyrinthine 
paths, to find themselves erelong hopelessly bewildered, 
if not finally undone. Is such a course anything less 
than flagrant folly ? 

You will ask, therefore, young friend who desirest to 
live wisely, What course shall I pursue ? On what prac- 
tical principles, by what practical rules, can I order my 
life from day to day ? 

1. First of all, settle it distinctly with yourself, that you 
daily do, and neagssarily must, live under most momen- 
tous responsibilities. Thoughtfully set the fact before 
you, that the whole value of your existence is staked on 
what you are doing, and are going to do and be. If you 
really believe and appreciate this fact, it will make reck- 
lessness impossible. It is only by forgetting this that 
many yield themselves heedleasly to inclination, aft 
suffer themselves to be borne on by the current of youth- 
ful feeling, till they are startled to find the sweep too 


. strong to be resisted, and the fatal cataract but just before 


them. No man of sense will hazard all his fortune on an 
investment, neglecting carefully to inquire into the nature 
and value of the securities which are offered him. He 
will say within himself, “ 7his is my all; I cannot 
blindly risk it; I must know what I am doing.” 

2. Listen at every step to the voice of conscience,— 
that divine voice within your breast which approves the 
good and condemns the evil. It will not fail to speak ; 
but you may easily fail to hear it. Its “still, small 
voice’ may of course be easily drowned amid the solici- 
tations and excitements of youthful pleasure, or the 
rushing activities of life. But quiet hours will sometimes 
come to you. It may be in some season of illness, when 
you find yourself by necessity secluded and ‘obliged to 
commune with yourown thoughts, that suggestions about 
your duty to yourself and to God will become quite dis- 
tinctly audible within your soul. It may be that the 
words of a beloved mother, or other dear friend, will in 
some favoring hour distil on you as the dew, seeming so 
reasonable, so sweet, so true, that they will move you to 
tender and serious reflection. It may be when, of a 
tranquil summer evening, you sit by your window and 
watch the clouds while their blended tints of crimson, 
purple, and gold melt into the deepening shadows; or 
when you are walking out alone into the fields or woods, 
and hear the voice of God among the trees and flowers 
and fruits, and see the countless forms of beauty that 
testify of his wisdom, power, and love,—that you will 
feel stealing over you kindly influences that touch the 
finest sensibilities of your spiritual nature. When such 
occasions come, oh! be careful that your soul be open 
and attentive, that it may receive the lessons relating to 
the true end of your earthly life, and the way to the life 
immortal, which by such means conscience is moved to 
whisper in your breast. 

8. Remem‘er that, without perpetual watchfulness, 
you may easily, when not intending it, turn aside from 
the path of innocence and safety. I took myself, through 
inattention, as I have related, the wrong path in the 
forest without perceiving it. It ran so nearly in the 
same direction with the right one that I did not observe 
its deviation until, sweeping off by an imperceptible 
curve, it had entirely changed its course, and I was lost. 
The tempter is too subtle to invite the young who are 
virtuous to turn aside into a manifestly evil course. He 
chooses rather to lead them astray unwittingly, while 
diverting their attention to other things. It but too 
often happens that the unsuspecting young man or young 
woman awakes from some pleasant revery or day-dream 
to find that he or she has gone very far into the wilder- 
neas of evil courses, and can see no way out of the en- 
tangling maze, See that you ever keep in mind this 
peril, and carefully consider every step as you advance. 

4. Above all, take to your inmost heart the truth that 
the Bible is given as your compass, and that God is the 
eternal Sun. Keep your compass always with you; and 
remembering that it knows no variation, turn to it in 
every exigency or doubt, and with full confidence shape 
by it your whole course. Then daily, with all sincerity 
and earnestness, ask of God, the infinite source of light, 
that he will suffer no clouds to shut off from you his 
beams, but will give you always, in the directing of your 
1 fe, to walk in their full brightness. Be sure that if 
illuminated by the divine Spirit, and faithfully attentive 





to the divine word, you will never lose yourself in the 
entanglements of error, but will tread safely and happily 
the right path; even till it bring thee at length to the 
joy and the home of the blessed. 





THE GOLDEN SHEAF. 
BY PETER STRYKER, D.D. 


There lives in New York City a man whom I can never 
forget. He has a large body, and a very big heart. When 
I see him, he always has a sparkle in his eye. He seizes 
my hand with both of his, and sometimes throws his great 
arm affectionately around me, and speaks the most en- 
dearing words, The secret of this affection is that he 
says I first introduced him to the Friend we both love 
the best,—Jesus. 

One day, some few years ago, when I was pastor in the 
great city, I was walking with the busy throng in Fulton 
Street. Suddenly I was stopped, and a pleasant voice 
said: “ You do not know me, but I know you. I have 
taken a sitting in your church, and hear you preach every 
Sunday. Come in and see me.” He then told me his 
residence, and also his place of business, and remarked, 
“When you are down town, and want to write a letter, 
or rest yourself, come to my office.” 

There was something very cordial about this man— 
the same one I alluded to in the beginning—and I lost 
no time in visiting him, and in cultivating his acquaint- 
ance. I never knew how he came to attend my church. 
He lived at a distance from us across the town, and his 
family attended another sanctuary. For some reason, 
God sent him to us; and he brought a blessing, as well 
as received one. 

Very soon he exchanged the sitting in the gallery for 
a pew down stairs, and became one of our prominent 
supporters. In process of time he gave evidence of a 
change of heart, and connected with the church by 
profession of faith. He was a timid man, and I could 
not at first induce him to lead in public prayer; but he 
came regularly to the prayer-meeting, and attended 
church twice a day. Cold and heat and storm did not 
detain him. He was an every-day, consistent, perse- 
vering Christian. As regularly as I was in the pulpit 
he was in the pew, and with no less interest did he listen 
than I preached. Of course, he grew rapidly in his reli- 
gious experience. But perhaps his greatest progress was 
made through the Sunday-school. 

As soon as he united with the church he became a 
Sunday-school teacher. This he was not only in name, 
but in reality. Feeling his responsibility, he procured 
all the helps he could, and studied the word diligently. 
Not satisfied with a careful preparation of the lessons, he 
considered what he could do to interest as well as instruct 
his pupils. He gathered up incidents and illustrations, 
and made good use of them. Any strangers coming into 
that school of six hundred teachers and scholars in ac- 
tual attendance, would hardly fail to notice that large 
man, with his five or six boys all so interested in their 
work that they paid no attention to anything outside of 
their little circle. Occasionally he invited these lads to 
his home for a social or religious chat. He followed 
them all the week,—visited them at their homes and 
places of business, counseled them, assisted them. In 
fact, although an humble and at times a shrinking man, 
he was a model teacher. Of course, such a good tree 
could not but bear fruit. 

Some of those boys have grown to be men, and are 
now occupying places of trust and influence. Not a few 
of them have become Christians, and are in turn making 
themselves useful as instructors of youth. And still my 
friend keeps on. He has his class in the Sunday-school, 
and faithfully performs his work. A few days ago, I 
received a letter from him, in which he says: “I have 
now at Alaska one of my Sunday-school boys, doing 
good work. I have another in my class who is anxious 
to go as a missionary to India. I am doing all I can for 
the dear boy.” 

This teacher is on the shady side of sixty. May he 
live many years to train up boys and young men for 
usefulness on earth, and glory in heaven. He is one of 
my golden sheaves. God be praised that I ever saw 
him! To the Lord be all the glory that he ever found 
the Saviour, and trusted in him; that the truth he 
received in his heart he is scattering in other soil; and 
that the grain is producing consecutive harvests. Who 
can tell what grand results will be disclosed in eternity ? 

My dear modest friend would blush if he knew I was 
thus publishing to the world his good deeds; and some 
others, perhaps, may say, “ Why not wait until he is 
dead?” If I live longer than he does, I will tell the 
story over again—no doubt with additions—and give his 
name. But I mention these facts now because I want 





them to stimulate others, and thus bear more fruit 
speedily. 

I fear that many Sunday-school teachers do not realize 
the greatness of their responsibility, and how much they 
might accomplish if they were faithful to the trust com- 
mitted to their care. The pastor is a farmer, but the 
teacher is a gardener. He has only a small patch to 
cultivate. But the soil is rich, and the seed is good. 
He has but to dig, and plant, and hoe and reap. There 
are only a few trees in his orchard. He need not spend 
all his time looking after them. Yet he must bear them 
constantly in mind. Let him prune them, and dig about 
them, and water them from the wells of salvation. Let 
him have faith, and be sure to look for fruit, and, when 
it is ripe, gather it. If he is faithful, he will not be dis- 
appointed. He will save some precious souls. He may 
do more. The arms of his influence may reach out— 
one toward Alaska, the other toward India; and thus he 
may with his love embraee the world. 





FIVE DOLLARS’ WORTH OF DOCTRINE. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE T. PACKARD. 


A responsible religidts paper lately announced, that a 
reward of five dollars was to be given every Sunday- 
school scholar, in a certain congregation of Boston, who 
committed to memory the Shorter Catechiam. 

Faith and finance were thus blended. As the several 
articles of belief are mastered, the ingenious mind of the 


‘student will be able to estimate the proportion of the 


reward already earned. For example, the fall of man 
and a given fraction of a dollar are to be intimately asso- 
ciated in the remembrance of the pupil as he recalls the 
time spent upon the statement of doctrine. “A short 
method of acquiring five dollars,” might be the label of 
this offer which is to put the Shorter Catechism perma- 
nently before the mind of those who accomplish the task 
of memorizing it. Whether it will be worse for the cate- 
chism or the child, is a question which is worthy of 
serious consideration. 

Probably the bald announcement tha} dollars and 
cents are to be the prize raises one objection. If it had 
been said that a Bible, or one or more elegantly bound 
Shorter Catechisms, or a picture of a scriptural scene, 
would be given each one who repeated accurately the 
words of this doctrinal work, no special surprise or 
criticism would have been evoked. But the proposi- 
tion, under another form, to pay in money those who can 
say, syllable for syllable, what is declared to be good 
for the child’s spiritual health, excites curiosity, and 
rightly subjects itself to deprecatory remarks. 

Now, it is hard for the ordinary mind to discern the 
difference, in principle, between an offer to reward dili- 
gent study by a Bible worth five dollars, only by five dol- 
lars in money. For aught we know, the cash will be 
exchanged for a religious book forthwith; and if that 
were the case, in what respect would this be less com- 
mendable than the plan above stated ? 

Does it not mean that in the last analysis the whole 
scheme of extracting devotional work from children by 
promising prizes is lowering the tone of the religious 
life? Is ita much more dignified device than to pledge 
payment of a certain sum to a sick child if he will agree 
to take appointed measures of medicine? Our theology 
teaches that we are all soul-sick. Remedies are to be 
used. They will heal and strengthen. Children need 
them. Is it not then a grave error to permit the thought 
of reward to enter into the conception of duty? The 
“ five dollar” system is no worse than the “card” plan. 
It is a little more generous and attractive ; it differs not 
in kind. 

There was a dreadful story, not long ago, about an 
attempt in a foreign country to enlarge the list of com- 
municants in a certain district by buying up those who 
would agree to subject themselves to the ordinances of 
the communion in question. A special temporary pur- 
pose was to be served by ability to exhibit a long roll of 
members. 

If a child be paid to reeite Bible verses, be paid to 
memorize hymns, be paid for being regularly present for 
religious instruction, what more than a mere exaggera- 
tion of the idea is it to conceive of the further process 
whereby the child, come to years of discretion, shall for 
a reward put in practice principles he was paid to learn 
when a member of a Sunday-school? A Sunday-school 
must rest on a stronger basis than a “card ” foundation, 
or a “five dollar” foundation. 

Learning of Jesus—for hire! Drinking of the water 
of life, flowing from God’s word—for pay! Filling the 
understanding with doctrinal statements—for five dollars ! 

These propositions are unpleasant, but are they not 
accurate descriptions of devices which substitute iower 
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for higher motives? The wishing mind, not the willing 
mind, may be the product of such educational systems 
before we know it. 





INGATHERING. 
BY THE REV. E. B. SANFORD. 


Even in the best-tilled fields of Christian activity, there 
is great need that faithful gleaning should be done. A 
card lies before us giving the statistics of the Sunday- 
schools of Connecticut; and there is one column of omi- 
nous figures, that is enough to pain and surprise those 
unacquainted with the facts. The most careful enumera- 
tion shows that in this ancient commonwealth, with its 
thickly planted churches, there are over fifty-six thou- 
sand children, between the ages of four and sixteen, who 
do not attend any Sunday-school. 

This condition of things would without doubt be 
changed in Connecticut, as elsewhere, if systematic and 
earnest efforts were put forth to gather in these children, 
a large proportion of whom are growing up in irreligious 
homes, and under vicious influences. Those engaged in 
the work of the Sunday-school should emulate the spirit 
of the superintendent of common schools, who said in 
a recent public gathering that “ue would consider it 
worth a journey to a remote corner of the state, to bring 
a single child into the schools.” If this be the feeling 
and sentiment of an experienced educator regarding the 
necessity of bringing every boy and girl in the state 
under the tuition and training of the secular school, is 
it not more important that every possible means should 
be employed to bring all the children under the care of 
the only institution that provides for them, in the ma- 
fority of cases, the only enlightenment in spiritual truth? 
The fact that this great multitude outside belong to a 
class that, as a rule, are neglected in their home training, 
makes it more vitally necessary that they should be sought 
out by loving hearts and gathered in. 

In order that this work may be successfully accom- 
plished, a frequent and thorough canvass should be made, 
especially in the growing and shifting population of the 
larger villages and cities. It is an excellent plan, and 
fruitful of good in many directions, when the officers and 
teachers of the schools of the different churches in a 
community unite in this work. In this way, there will 
be less liability of overlooking any families, and a mutual 
spirit of activity and unity of action will be encouraged. 
The anxiety will not be to have all in our school, but to 
make sure that they are connected with some school. 

In Connecticut, as elsewhere, a considerable number 
of the neglected class of children are to be found in 
rural neighborhoods and out-of-the-way places, where a 
few families have clustered about some mill privilege. 
These fields wait for earnest and patient husbandry. 
It requires a spirit of self-denial to do the work that is 
necessary; but again and again have these desolate 
places been made to bud and blossom as the rose with 
spiritual hope and promise. 

If the state deems it a part of wisdom to build the 
school-house at the lonely country cross-roads, can the 
church of Christ afford to neglect those who would live 
in these places without any religious training, if they 
are not sought out and cared for? By the force of a 
living sympathy we must compel them to come in. This 
is the favorable season for the work of ingathering. If 
every school does its share, the now large aggregate of 
children outside will be greatly diminished. Here is a 
work that requires simply a loving and faithful heart. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. - 


THE TRUE STORY FRED WROTE. 


BY WILLIAM N. BURR. 


The other day I heard a boy say that he believed all 
grown people think a boy belongs to the family just as 
the chickens and cats do,—never to be thought of unless 
it is time to eat, or unless he is in the way, which last is 
almost always the-case if he happens to put his foot 
inside the house at any time between meals. Well, I 
couldn’t blame him much for saying it, for not two days 
before I had heard his mother say to him that she 
“couldn’t see what in the world boys were made for, 
any way.” How I did wish he could live awhile with 
some grown folks J know! 

Now there’s Uncle Charley ; everybody knows that he 
thinks boys are of enough importance in the world to 
claim some kind attention from grown people; and the 
boys in the neighborhood know it, now I tell you! What 
men this.world would have after a while if all the men 








would help the boys along as Uncle Charley does! “ He 
always has a boy at his heels,’ Grandma Hard said of 
him the other day ; “and the boy is always glad to be 
there, I declare for’t,” added Grandpa Hard. 

One Saturday, last August, Uncle Charley took me 
with him up to Pine Ridge, where he goes every two 
weeks to preach in a little log school-house. There are 
about a dozen families in the neighborhood, and they 
don’t have any service or anything to go to on Sunday, 
unless some one goes up to preach for them; so Uncle 
Charley has been going up there every two weeks for 
some time; and it takes so long to drive there—because 
it is up all the way—that he goes on Saturday. 

How I wish every boy in the United States could take 
that ride through the pass with such a man as Uncle 
Charley along to tell about things. I can’t write much 
about it; One must be there, and feel it, to know any- 
thing about it. In some places there is a high wall of 
rock on one side of the road, and not much of anything 
on the other except a deep gorge, through which runs a 
mountain brook. The road is so narrow in some places 
that teams cannot pass; but it has been occasionally 
widened so that one team can have a place to stop 
while the other passes it. We had to wait in one of 
these places while five large loaded wagons went by. 

It was late in the afternoon when we reached the house 
where we were to stay all night. There seemed to be no 
one at home but two yellow dogs. We heard some one 
chopping not far away, and Uncle Charley went to see if 
it was Mr. Adams, the owner of the place. I stayed 
with the horse, and found lots of fun watching the dogs 
chase chipmunks, which seemed to be around that house 
in droves. Uncle Charley came back in a few minutes, 
and said he found only the hired man, who told him Mr. 
Adams had gone up to another ranch, but would soon 
be back. Just then we saw him coming over the hill, 
and in a few minutes his wife came in. She had been 
“up the hill after wild gooseberries,” she said. 

After supper Uncle Charley sat and talked awhile with 
Mr. Adams, and I found a corner where I placed myself 
out of the way, and looked on and listened. Everything 
was strange tome. The house was built of logs, with 
only two rooms below. 

“We've got an up-stairs,” Mrs. Adams had said at the 
supper-table, “but however they came to think to make 
it is more than I know. Most folks around here don’t 
have any.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Adams were very good, kind people; 
but their ways were as plain and rough as their house, 
and they talked just like the backwoods people that we 
read about, 

When Mrs. Adams had washed the supper dishes, she 
lit an old-fashioned tallow candle and sat down to pick 
over her gooseberries. The rest of us sat in the dark. 
I don’t see how folks managed to get along when they 
had only tallow candles to burn evenings. I couldn’t 
help thinking that there was almost as much light in 
the eyes of our old cat as Mrs. Adams seemed to get 
trom that candle. 

Pretty soon Uncle Charley said he was somewhat tired 
with the long ride up, and thought he and I had better 
go to bed; so Mrs. Adams got another candle, and placed 
it in some sort of an old broken vase, and Mr. Adams 
took this queer candlestick, with the little speck of a 
light, and led the way up-stairs. The stairway led right 
into the largest chamber—a rough-looking, unfinished 
room with two beds in it. 

“That'll be your bed,” said Mr. Adams, pointing to 
one of them; and then setting the broken candlestick 
on an old trunk he left us. We were just falling off to 
sleep when the hired man came up. He was to occupy 
the other bed. The next thing I knew it was morning. 

After breakfast I went out of doors to find some way 
of passing the forenoon pleasantly. There was no room 
to sit in the house and be out ot the way when Mrs, 
Adams was moving around about her work, and as the 
service was not until two o’clock I could have the whole 
forenoon out of doors. 

There was an immense rock on a hill not far from 
Mr. Adams’s house, and I thought I would like to climb 
to the top of it; so I climbed the hill and walked around 
the rock, hoping to find some easy way of scaling it. 
I had just found a place where I thought by careful 
climbing I could reach the top, when in a cleft of the 
rock I saw a book lying on a small pile of old clothes. 
I went and picked it up, and found it was an old, rain- 
soaked Bible. Then there was an old pair of pants, a 
pair of overalls, a shirt, a tin pan, tin cup, knife, fork, 
and two spoons. * 

For a minute my heart almost came into my throat, 
for s0 many bad things happen among these Colorado 
mountains that such a sight as this will surely make one 





think of a murder or suicide. I looked about, half ex- 
pecting, and yet dreading, some more terrible sight; but 
I found no farther trace of the owner of the articles. 
I opened the damp, musty Bibie, and on the fly-leaf found 
written : “ Henry Porter, his book ;” then I walked back 
to the house, carrying the Bible with me. I found Uncle 
Charley and Mr. Adams sitting on the pile of pine wood 
that had been brought in from the mountains for fire- 
wood, and thrown almost in front of the déor of the 
cabin. I told them of my discovery, and Uncle Charley 
went back with me to the large rock to make a more 
thorough search for some further trace of “ Henry 
Porter ;” but nothing more was found. 

I can’t help thinking often of this Henry Porter, won- 
dering who he was, and where he came from, and why it 
was he left his clothing, part of his ‘“‘ camp-outfit,” and 
his Bible, in the cleft of that immense old rock. 

Soon after dinner, Uncle Charley and I drove back 
four miles to the little log school-house, where the ser- 
vice was to be held. Just before we reached it, we saw 
on the top of a fence a box, on the bottom of which some 
one had written with white chalk: “ Preaching at the 
school-house at two o’clock to-morrow afternoon.” I 
thought it a strange sort.of church-notice; but Uncle 
Charley looked glad and happy when he saw it, and said 
it was a great encouragement to find that some of the 
people were enough interested in the work to think to 
put up this notice for the benefit of passers-by. 

When we reached the school-house, Uncle Charley 
tied the horse to a pine-tree, and we went inside. 

“ Why, Uncle Charlie,” I said, the minute I saw the 


‘inside of that building, “ you can’t have church here,— 


can you?” 

“ Why not, Fred?” he asked, with one of his smiles. 

“ Where do you put the people?” I asked; and I am 
sure any other city boy would have asked the same ques- 
tion. There was a row of rough benches on one side 
ranged against the wall; on the other side were two pine 
logs rolled against the wall, and at one end were two 
rows of benches; at the other end was a rough sort of 
table, with a box that had held canned tomatoes turned 
on end behind the table for a seat for the minister. I 
shall never see the picture on a can of tomatoes without 
thinking of the’ picture on the end of Uncle Charley’s 
pulpit chair. A big stove in the middle of the room 
completed the furniture, and with these benches, logs, 
table, and stove, the little room seemed pretty well filled. 

“We shall have accommodation for all who come, I 
think,” Uncle Charley said in reply to my question. 
Then he stationed himself at the door to watch for the 
coming of his congregation. We had a fine view from the 
school-house, and soon we saw two or three little groups 
of people walking slowly toward us. Two or three 
wagons drove up full of men, women and children, and 
Uncle Charley stood at the door and shook hands with 
every one as they came in, never once overlooking a 
child, not even a baby. The people seated themselves 
on the rickety benches and the logs, and after a while the 
service began. I counted just thirty persons in the room, 
including four or five babies and Uncle Charley and 
myself. Uncle Charlie had to lead the singing, but every 
one in the audience tried to help; and this part of the 
service was greatly enjoyed by the people, I know by the 
way in which each entered into it. Uncle Charley’s 
sermon was about resisting temptation, and I remember 
that sermon better than any other I have ever heard. 

When the service was over everybody stayed for some 
time, and Uncle Charley talked and laughed with them, 
and played with the babies, and I could see that these 
people looked upon him about as we boysdo. He had 
his arms and knees full cf babies, three or four at a time, 
sometimes. 

The people did not seem at all anxious to get home, 
but after a while they were all gone, and then Uncle 
Charley and I started on our long drive down the pass. 
As it is down hill all the way, we could drive home in 
about four hours. 

* Uncle Charley was very quiet all the way down, but 
there was a glad, happy look on his face, and I knew 
something of the way he was feeling, for I know how 
much he delights to help these people to live right. It 
seemed to me, as we rode along, that I loved him more than 
I ever had before, and I think he had something of the 
same feeling for his Master that I had just then for him. 

I have thought every day since this trip that Uncle 
Charley is just such a man as I would like to be. I 
want to be just as unselfish and as thoughtful of others 
as he is; and I think, if I am a minister, I shall want to 
work as a home missionary, for it seemed to me I never 
saw a city minister who felt so good after a service as 
Uncle Charley did after preaching that day to those 
ranch people in that rude little log school-house, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
| First Quarter, 1882.| 


1. January 1.—The Beginning of the Gospel ..............-.. Mark 1: 1-18 
2. January §.—Jesus in Galilee........ 2.2.2.6... eeeeen -onwwee Mark 1: 142 
%. January 1%4—Power to Heal... ..-- 2.00. -ncneneneewcsneee Mark 1: 2-4 
4. January 22.—Power to Forgive.............-..- ab dulohenin Mark 2: 1-17 
5. January 20~—The Pharisee Answered...........-- Mark 2: 18-28; 3: 1-5 
6. February 5.—Obrist and His Disciples.................---- Mark 3: 6-19 


7. February 12 —Christ’s Foes and Friends.......... 


---. Mark 3: 20-35 


&. Parable of the Sower .......-.... 22. -ccenweewwee in. concen Mark 4: 1-20 
9. February 26.—The Growth of the Kingdom ...........-.. Mark 4: 21-4 
10. March 5.—Christ Stilling the Tempest................ -«+»Mark 4: 3-41 
il. March 12.—Power over Evil Spirits.......... Mark 5: 1-20 
12, March 19.—Power over Disease and Death............... Mark 5: 21-48 


13. March 26,—Review. 


_ LESSON 11, SUNDAY, MARCH 12, 1882. 
Title: POWER OVER EVIL SPIRITS. 


GOLDEN TEXT: For THIS PURPOSE THE SON OF Gop Was MANI- 
FESTED, THAT HE MIGHT DESTROY THE WORKS OF THE DEVIL.— 


1 John 3: 8. 


Lesson Topic: Nothing Beyond the Power of Jesus. 


1. An Evil Possession, v. 1-7. 
Outline: J 2. A Wonderful Cure, v. 8-14. 
t 3. A Restored Soul, v. 15-20. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Mark 5: 1-20.] 


COMMON VERSION, 


1, And they came over unto the 
other side of the sea, into the 
country of the Gadarenes. 

2. And when he was come out 
of the ship, immediately there met 
him out of the tombs a man with 
an unclean spirit, 

8. Who had his dwelling among 
the tombs; and no man could 
bind him, no, not with chains: 

4. Because that he had been 
often bound with fetters and 
chains, and the chains had been 
plucked astinder by him, and the 
fetters broken in pieces: neither 
could any man tame him. 

5. And always, night and day, 
he was in the mountains, and in 
the tombs, crying, and cutting 
himself with stones. 

6. But when he saw Jesus afar 
off, he ran and worshipped him, 

7. And cried with a loud voice, 
and said, What have | to do with 
thee, Jesus, thou Son of the most 
high God? I adjure thee by God, 
that thou torment me not. 

8. (For he said unto him, Come 
out of the man, thou unclean 
spirit.) 

9, And he asked him, What is 
thy name? And he answered, 
saying, My name is Legion: for 
we are many. 


10. And he besought him much | 


that he would not send them away 
out of the country. 

11. Now there was there nigh 
unto the mountains a great herd 
of swine feeding. 

12, And all the devils besought 
him, saying, Send us into the 
swine, that we may enter into 
them. 

18. And forthwith Jesus gave 
them leave. And the unclean 
spirits went out and entered into 
the swine; and the herd ran vio- 
lently down a steep place into the 
sea, (they were about two thou- 
sand,) andjwere choked in the sea, 

14. And they that fed the swine 
fied, and told é in the city, and in 
the country. And they went out 
to see what it was that was done. 

15. And they come to Jesus, and 
see him that was possessed with 
the devil, and had the legion, sit- 
ting, and clothed, and in his right 
mind; and they were afraid. 

16, And they that saw it told 
them how it befel) to him that was 
possessed with the devil, and also 
ooncerning the swine. 

17. And they began to pray him 
to depart out of their coasts. 

18. And when he was come into 
the ship, he that had been pos- 
sessed with the devil prayed him 
that he might be with him. 


19. Howbeit Jesus suffered him | 
not, but saith unto him, Go home | 


to thy friends, and tell them how 
great things the Lord hath done 
for thee, and hath had compassion 
on thee. 

20. And he departed, and began 
to publish in Decapolis how great 
things Jesus had done for him: 
and all men did marvel. 


REVISED VERSION. 


| 1 And they came to the other 
side of the sea, into the country 
of the Gerasenes. And when 
he was come out of the boat, 
straightway there met him out 
of the tombs a man with an 
unclean spirit, who had his 
dwelling in the tombs: and no 
man could any more bind him, 
no, not with a chain; because 
that he had been often bound 
with fetters and chains, and the 
chains had been rent asunder 
by him, and the fetters broken 
in pieces: and no man had 
strength to tame him. And 
always, night and day, in the 
tombs and in’ the mountains, 
he was crying out, and cutting 
himself with stones. And when 
he saw Jesus from afar, he ran 
and worshipped him ; and cry- 
ing out with a lond voice, he 
saith, What have I to do with 
thee, Jesus, thou Son of the 
Most High God? I adjure thee 
by God, torment me not. For 
he said unto him, Come forth, 
thou unclean spirit, out of the 
9man? And he asked him, 
What is thy name? And he 
saith unto him, My name is 
10 Legion ; for we are many. And 
he besought him much that he 
would not send them away out 
ll of thecountry. Now there was 
there on the mountain side a 
great herd of swine feeding. 
12 And they besought him, say- 
ing, Send us into theswine, that 
138 we may enter intothem. And 
he gave them leave. And the 
unclean spirits came out, and 
entered into the swine: and the 
herd rushed down the steep 
into the sea, in number about 
two thousand ; and they were 
14 choked in the sea, And they 
that fed them fled, and told it 
in the city, and in the country. 
And they came to see what it 
15 was that had cometo pass. And 
they come to Jesus, and behold 
Thim that was possessed with 
devils sitting, clothed and in 
his right mind, even him that 
had the legion: and they were 
16 afraid, And they that saw it 
declared unto them how it be- 
fell 'him that was possessed 
with devils, and concerning 
17 the swine, And they began to 
beseech him to depart from 
18 their borders. And as he was 
entering into the boat, he that 
had been possessed with *devils 
besought him that he might be 
with him. And he suffered 
him not, but saith unto him, 
Go to thy house unto thy 
friends, and tell them how great 
things the Lord hath done for 
| _ thee, and how he had mercy on 
| 20 thee. And he went his way, 
and began to publish in De- 
capolis how great things Jesus 
hag done for him: and all men 
did marvel. 
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BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Mark 5: 3. Among the tombs.——Which remain among 
the graves, and lodge in the monuments, Isa. 65: 4.—— 
Nebuchadnezzer . . . was driven from men, and did eat grass 
as oxen, and his body was wet with the dews of heaven. Dan. 
4: 33. 


V. 7. Iadjwre thee-——HoWw many times shall I adjure thee 
that thou tell me nothing but that which is true in the name 
ofthe Lord? 1 Kings 22: 16.——The high priest answered and 
said unto him, I adjure thee by the living God, that thou tell 
us whether thou be the Christ, the son of God. Matt. 26: 63. 
—cCertain of the vagabond (strolling, Revised Version) 
Jews, exorcists, took upon them to call [name, Revised Ver- 
sion] over them which had evil spirits the name of the Lord 
Jesus, saying, We adjure you by Jesus whom Paul preacheth. 
Acts 19: 13. 

That thou torment me not.——Let us alone : what have we to 
do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? Art thou come to destroy 
us? Mark 1: 24.——The God of peace shall bruise Satan 
under your feet shortly. Rom. 16: 20. rhat through death 
he might destroy [bring to naught, Revised Version] him that 
had the power of death, that is, the devil. Heb. 2: 14.——For 
this purpose the Son of God was manifested, that he might 
destroy the works of the devil. 1 John 3: 8.——The angels, 
which kept not their first estate [own principality, Revised 
Version], but left their own habitation, he hath reserved in ever- 
lasting chains under darkness unto the judgment of the great 
day. Jude 6. 


V. 11. A great herd of swine.——The swine, though he 
divide the hoof, and be clovenfooted, yet he cheweth not the 
cud; he is unclean unto you. Of their flesh shall not ye eat, 
and their carcass shall ye not touch; they are unclean unto 
you. Lev. 11: 7, 8.——Which eat swine’s flesh and broth of 
abominable things in their vessels. Isa. 65: 4——He that 
killeth an ox is as if he slew a man; he that sacrificeth a lamb 
as if he cut off a dog’s neck; he that offereth an oolation as 
if he offered swine’s blood. Isa. 66: 3. 


V.13. Jesus gave them leave-——The Lord said unto him, 
Wherefore? And he said, I will go forth, and I will be a 
lying spirit in the mouth of all his prophets. 1 Kings 22: 22. 
——Angels and authorities and powers being made subject 
unto him. 1 Pet. 3: 22.——It was given unto him to make 
war upon the saints, and to overcome them. Rev. 13: 7.—— 
When the thousand years are expired, Satan shall be loosed 
out of his prison. Rev. 20: 7. 


V.15, And they were afraid.—- And the men of Beth-Shemesh 
said, Who is able to stand before this holy Lord God? 1 Sam. 
6: 20. Samuel did that which the Lord spake. ... And 
the elders of the town trembled at his coming. 1 Sam. 16: 4. 
——David was afraid of God that day, saying, How shall I 
bring the ark of God home tome. 1 Chron. 13: 12.——Shall 
not his excellency make you afraid? and his dread fall upon 
you? Job 13: 11.——God hath not given us the spirit of fear; 
but of power, and of love, and of a strong mind [ot discipline, 
Revised Version]? 2 Tim.1: 7. 

V. 18. Prayed him that he might be with him.——Lord, 
remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom. And Jesus 
said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, To-day “shalt thou be 
with me in paradise! Luke 23: 42, 43.——Having a desire to 
depart, and to be with Christ; which is far better. Phil. 1: 23. 

V.19. Tell them how great things the Lord hath done for thee. 
—-~— Come and hear, all ye that fear God, and I will declare 
what he hath done for my soul. Psa. 66: 16.——The Lord was 
ready to save me; therefore we will sing my songs to the 
stringed instruments all the days of our life in the house of 
the Lord. Isa. 38: 20.——I thought it good to show the signs 
and wonders that the high God hath wrought toward me. 
Dan. 4: 2. 








LESSON SURROUNDINGS, 


Here again, as almost always in the lessons of this quarter, 
the lesson of to-day follows the last without any intervening 
incidents. The boat which carried Jesus had come across, 
probably from near Capernaum, to the eastern shore of the 
Lake of Galilee. 

The name “ Gadarenes” is derived from the city Gadara, 
which lay several miles from the lake. If the reading is 
correct, the name must have been applied to a very extensive 
region. But the better, and doubtless the correct, reading is 
Gerasenes ; which would denote the people of Gersa or Kersa. 
This lay on the eastern side of the lake, and near it was a 
steep place jutting down into the sea, and here in the hillside 
exist ancient tombs to this day. 

It is still not uncommon in the East to find ancient tombs 
used as dwellings. But in ancient times, and for the Jews, 
the contact with tombs would cause ceremonial uncleanness. 
So also would the keeping of swine; but the profits from the 
sale of these animals in a ready Roman market were great 
enough to quiet the easy-going consciences of the less scrupu- 
lous Jews. 

The Roman legion corresponded in general terms with our 
word “ regiment,” though it was a much larger body, and had 
a contingent of cavalry. When full, it consisted of from three 
tosix thousand foot-soldiers, besides the cavalry just mentioned. 

“Coasts” in the lesson means simply borders. It has noth- 
ing to do with a shore. 

Decapolis, a name derived from Greek words which mean 





* ten cities,” was a region on both sides of the Jordan The 


‘ 





ten cities are variously enumerated ; but most of them lay on 
the east of the Jordan. This region was south of the Lake of 
Galilee. ; 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, DD., LL D. 


Compare Matthew 8: 28-34, Luke 8: 26-39. After the 
danger to the vessel from the hurricane had been removed by 
our Lord’s miraculous agency, the crew reached land at a 
place within the district of the Gadarenes or Gadara. A 
large town bearing this name was situated on the high ground 
above the valley of the Yarmak or Hieromax. It was one 
of the towns of Dekapolis, or the region of the ten cities, 
east and south of the Lake of Galilee, and its territory may 
easily have extended to the lake. The text here, however, is 
troubled with a variety of readings in all the three synop- 
tists. In Matthew, both Tischendorf and Westcott and 
Hort prefer Gadarenes, in Mark and Luke the latter critics 
prefer Gerasenes, in Mark the former prefers Gerasenes, and 
in Luke Gergesenes. Gerasa, which was a large city more 
than twenty miles distant towards the south-east, cannot have 
been near the place where this event occurred. Dr. William 
M. Thomson (in The Land and the Book, Vol. L, pp. 34-36) 
finds the ruins of a place called Gersa, or Kerza, opposite to 
Tiberias, which alone, he thinks, can suit the narrative. If 
so, we may suppose that this name of the people of a small 
place gave rise both to the Gerasenes and Gergesenes of the 
texts, and that this place belonged to the territory of Gadara. 

Verse 2.—There met him out of the tombs: The words im- 
ply that a number of burial-places lay not far from one 
another. They would naturally be at some distance from 
the town or village, in a kind of rock where caverns 
abounded. The excavations made by art consisted in larger 
passages, adapted to the bringing in of the body, and smaller 
loculi for the depositing the body or the coffin. Here there 
appeared before the Master one (Mark and Luke) or two men, 
as Matthew has it, who were possessed withdemons, As the 
narratives of Mark and Luke have a minuteness of detail, 
and especially that of Mark a liveliness, which do not 
belong to Matthew, we must follow the former, and conclude 
that either one demoniac only was there, or that one, by his 
remarkable traits of strength and insanity, overcame and 
obliterated the impression made by a companion. — Out of the 
tombs : that is, Out of the place where the tombs lay.— With an 
unclean spirit: In the original it is in an unclean epirit. So 
in Revelation 1 : 10, I was “in the spirit ;’ Galatians 5: 25, “ If 
we live in the spirit,’ and elsewhere. With, which occurs 
in the Authorized Version, and the Revised Version also, is 
not so true to the original as in. The former denotes only 
accompaniment; the latter gives the notion of being con- 
tained im, or of being so controlled as to be in the power of 
the spirit. In another and more physical sense the spirit is 
said to be in the man, that is, in his body, within him, and by im- 
plication occupying the seat of feeling and of reason. So often. 

It is remarkable a spirit is spoken of; and in verse 8, also, 
our Lord says, “Come forth, thou unclean spirit, out of the 
man;” and yet, after Christ had asked the man’s name, and 
he had replied, “My name is Legion, for we are many,” the 
evangelist adds that the maniac besought him much that he 
would not send them—+he spirits—out of the country. So in 
verse 12, they—the spirits—besought him much, etc. So in 
Luke there is the same confusion between the ‘singular and 
the plural. Compare verse 27, who had demons, verse 29, for he 
commanded the unclean spirit, and for often i had seized 
him, but in verses 31-33 demons came out from the man, and 
they entreated Christ, etc. This change from the singular to 
the plural is the more remarkable because, where our Lord’s 
language is given, the singular, a spirit, appears. (Compare 
especially verse 8 with Luke 29.) And this is continued by 
Mark and Luke in their narratives. 

Verse 3.—Could bind him: that is, could bind him effectually 
and permanently, with a chain, not with a manacle, but more 
general any chain for any part of the body. This verse 
shows the intense impression which the unnatural strength 
of the maniac made on the eye and ear witness. Literally, 
no man, not even with chains, no longer could bind him. No 
longer: that is, Things had gone so far that nothing could any 
longer equal his mad force. 

Verse 5.—Night and day: That is, by night in the tombs, 
by day when he wandered on the lonely mountains.—Out- 
ting himself with stones: The verb translated cutting may be 
rendered also bruising, beating. The self-torment of the 
demoniac is the most fearful part of his malady. May it not 
be regarded as an attempt to relieve himself by transferring 
his anguish from an inward to an outward part? 

Verse 6.—And when he saw Jesus from afar, he ran and wor- 
shipped him: Luke omits afar, but the whole scene shows 
that he knew who Christ was. This acquaintance with Christ 
is spoken of as belonging to demoniacs on several other occa- 
sions (compare Mark 1 : 24, Luke 4: 34), and is ascribed to the 
demon itself.— Worshipped him: In Luke, he fell before him, 
which was the sign of adoration or of supplication. The 
word here used almost always refers to respect paid to God or 
to Christ. 


Verse 7.— What have I to do with thee? Literally, What is 
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there to me and thee? This phrase is used several times in the 
Old Testament as well as in the New, and implies either a 
milder or more decided dread or dislike of the interference 
of another. Thus our Lord uses it in John 2: 4, to his 
mother, where he mildly rebukes her advice that he should 
work a miracle,—something with which she had nothing to 
do. It is found in the Old Testament also. For example, 2 
Samuel 16: 10, “* What have I to do with you, ye sons of 
Zeruiah?”’ that is, 1 want no advice from you. In Joshua 22: 
24, “ What have ye todo with the Lord God of Israel?” (lit- 
erally, “ What is there to you and to the Lord God?”) it 
denotes, What rights have you in his worship? In Matthew 
8: 29, they cried out, saying, is to be referred, not to the. two 
demoniacs, but probably to the demons themselves. In 
Mark, the man calls on Jesus as the Son of the most high God, 
and says, “I adjure thee, by the most high God, that thou 
torment me not.” Here the inquiry may be made whether he 
spoke from a prior knowledge or report of the fame of 
Christ, or as a mouth-pieceof the evil powers? The analogy 
of Mark 1: 34, and of Luke 4: 4, where Christ suffers not 
the demons to speak because they knew that he was the Christ, 
favor the latter view. The evil spirits spoke through him. 
—Torment me not: The natural explanation of this is, as 
compared with Matthew 8: 29, Art thou come hither to torment 
us before the time? that the man, identifying himself in his 
derangement of mind with the spirits, fears the immediate 
coming of the final judgment prepared for the Devil and his 
angels. “ Torment me not” denotes the pains of hell, and not 
the process by which the demon would be sent forth. 

Verse 8.—For lic said unto him, Come forth, thow unclean 
spirit, out of the man: The imperfect tense used here, and in the 
parallel place of Luke in the Greek, ought to be rendered, 
for he was saying (for he was commanding, Luke 5: 29), and 
gives the reason why the man cried out. He or the evil 
spirits cried out because they heard Jesus from a distance 
calling, “ Come forth,” and they were alarmed. 

Verse 9.—Christ sks the man’s name, as a means of re- 
storing him to a sense of his separate personality. But he 
was too far under the control of his derangement and of the 
demoniac influence, and gives his name as Legion, because, as 
he says, we are many. The people around, perhaps, first gave 
him this name, which he adopted, as feeling the control of the 
many evil powers and of his intimate union with them. 


Verse 10.—That he would not send them out of the country : 
In Luke the prayer is that he would not send them into the 
abyss (of hell), but into the swine. Luke contracts the re- 
quests into one which in Mark appear as two, in verses 10-12. 
For the word abyss, which is falsely rendered in the Author- 
ized Version the deep, compare Revelations 9: 1-11; 11:7; 
17:8; 20:1. 5 

Verse 11.—The feeding of swine in the Decapolis, so near 
to Galilee, is to be explained by the numerous heathen living 
there. 

Verse 12.—And they besought him (compare v. 10 —and he 
the demoniac besought him): Here he evangelist distinguishes 
the prayer of the demons from that of the demoniac. Noth- 
ing shows more vividly the identificat on of the man and the 
spirits than this utterance of their petition with his own 
faculties. They besought here rather than he, because it 
was their especial interest that was concerned. 

Verse 13.— Having entered into the impure animals, they 
created a panic among them, which led to the drowning of 
the whole herd, two thousand in number.— Were choked : The 
word rendered here choked is used in classical Greek, as here, 
to denote drowning. The number of about two thousand has 
nothing to do with legion, as some have idly thought. The | 
Roman Legion consisted of 4,200 soldiers and upwards. The | 
event in all its details was marvelous, but sudden frights of 
tame gregarious animals are not remarkable. 

Verse 14.—Fled, and told it in the c-ty and in the country: 
Possibly, by the city is meant not Gadara, several milesdistant, 
but a smaller town. 

Verse 15.—That the man was already clothed and sitting. 
by Jesus, showed the completeness of his recovery. 

Verse 16.—When the people saw the man, and heard the 
story, they were moved with fear. 

Verse 17.—To: depart out of their coasts: This entreaty 
was dictated by a sense of sin, as that of Peter was in Luke 
(5: 8), Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord. They 
do not seem to have complained of the destruction of property 
caused by what Christ did, or to have feared its repetition, 
but to have dreaded his presence, on account of their sins, 

Verse 18.—Just the opposite was the impression made on 
the man from whom the demons had gone out. He prayed 
Jesus that he might be with him, How far this desire was | 
dictated by a feeling of safety in his company, and of appre- | 
hension that he might have a new attack, and how far from 
gratitude, or even from the awakening of spiritual wants, it 
does not appear. Verse 19 favors the latter supposition. 

Verse 19.—Christ, however, bade him go home to his friends 
and tell them how great things the Lord (that is, as Luke has it) 
God had done for him. Our Lord took different methods of 
dealing with different pgtients whom he healed. On some he 








laid the injunction of silence; other: he allowed to spread | 
the news of their cures, as being witnesses of his power and 


goodness. He took, we cannot doubt, the circumstances of 
the country where the miracle was wrought into account ; 
as well as what was expedient for the kingdom of God and 
for the person healed. It was not enough for the man to tell 
his friends at home what great things the Lord, or God, had 
wrought for him through Jesus, but how Jesus had mercy 
on him. By dwelling on the first, he might become self- 
important, but woulu be kept humbled by speaking of the 
compassion of Jesus. We seem to perceive that our Lord 
was willing to trust him as a messenger to go before his face, 
and there was probably a germ of spiritual life implanted in 
him. 

Verse 20.—And he went his way, and began to publish in 
Decapolis what things Jesus had done for him. The phrase 
began to publish denotes that to publish Christ’s healing grace 
was the first thing that he did. So in verse 17, and they began 
to beseech him to depart is equivalent to the first thing they 
did was to beseech, etc. Jn Decapolis: that is, not only in 
Gadara, but in the wide country of the ten cities. He thus 
broke the way for the spiritual gospel. One of these cities 
was Pella, to which, following Christ’s warning words in 
Matthew 24:16, Luke 21: 20, the Christians of Jerusalem 
fled when the Roman armies weré concentrating around 
Jerusalem in 67 A. D., just before the great Jewish war. 
Christianity must have already in some degree spread over 
the region. 

The narrative contained in this lesson is the most remark- 
able of all those in which demoniacs are spoken of in the 
Gospels. We remark upon it: (1.) That all the apostles 
except Matthew, who was chosen just afterwards, were present 
(Matt. 8: 23; 9: 9), and among them Peter, whose in- 
terpreter Mark is generally received to have been. (2.) The 
differences between the three accounts are such as to cor- 
roborate the truth of the narrative. Especially the general 
agreement with unimportant differences in the narratives of 
Mark and Luke shows a firm basis of fact. (3.) The details, 
especially in the narrative of Mark, show the deep impres- 
sion which a most memorable event would make on an eye- 
witness (compare especially Mark 9: 14-29). There was 
mania of the most fearful kind, a fixed persuasion on the 
part of the demoniac that he was possessed by evil spirits, 
preternatural strength, the self-torture of the deranged man, 
the reengnition of Christ by the spirit or spirits that were in 
him, all of which have their parallels elsewhere. If any- 
thing in the Synoptical Gospels is well attested, this account 
is well attested. (4.) The question is naturally asked why 
Christ permitted the destruction of the swine, of so much 
property and animal life, which was unnecessary to the cure, 
and which certainly was so connected with the narrative that 
the other events could not be true without this remarkable 
appendix. We might answer that the miracle justifies itself, 
like the withering away of the fig-tree, even if no reason can 
be assigned for it. But apparently this country was half or 
more than half heathenish, and the practices here were 
undermining Judaism. Christ had a right, as a prophet, to 
act in behalf of the law, and read a fearful lesson to the in- 
habitants of the region. If he ever worked miracles, he had 
a right to work one which was not all mercy, but had a 
severe lesson following in its train. (5.) Other difficulties 
which attend some other—many others, in fact—of the cures 
of demoniacs, would require too much time to be considered 
here, such as the recognition of Christ in his office and 
power by the demons; and, if considered at all, must be 
reserved for another occasion. We only add the emphatical 
denial that Christ accommodated himself toa popular preju- 
dice, when he spoke of these causes of mania and nervous 
derangement as spirits. They certainly thought him to be 
the Son of God, and he thought them to be evil beings. 

“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 





THE HOME MISSION. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


The first preacher of the gospel in the town of Sychar, we 
remember, was a suddenly converted woman, concerning 
whom very hard stories had formerly been told. She had 
been fortunate enough to meet Jesus out near Jacob’s well, 
and had received his command instantly upon her conversion, 
“Go, call thy husband, and come hither.” She obeyed; ande 
the record informs us that she became the instrument of 
spiritual renewal to more people than any one else clear down 
to the day of Pentecost. 

This woman may be considered the earliest home mission- 
ary in history; for she went with the gospel to her own 
nation, to her own city, to her own family, to her own husband. 

In the same way it might be said that the Apostle Andrew 
took his first lesson in foreign-mission work from a single 
experience in the home field; for the moment he was himself 
converted to Christ, he started off on the errand of finding his 
own brother Simon. His relationship to this man gave him 
a peculiar hold upon him for good influence. The family 
organization has been constructed for special duty, and so stands 
forever charged with its performance. It is designed to sup- 





plement and intensify the energies of the visible church. To 


win towards that which is better, and to warn away from that 
which is worse, is one of the sweetest and tenderest offices. 

This reaches farther than just to the relations of children 
and parents. Pilate’s wife was impelled by her suffering and 
solicitude to go with advice.to him even when he was on the 
judgment-seat, that he have nothing to do with the just man 
he was going to crucify ; she would have saved her husband, 
if he had only listened to her on the very verge of his crime. 
Our home influences are often the most powerful forces in 
the moulding and fixing of our lives for this world and that 
to come, ' 

In one sense, surely, the home field is better than the foreign ; 
it is nearer, to begin with, and then everybody knows the lan- 
guage at once. Men and women are needed everywhere, but 
their own families around them sometimes afford opportunities 
of usefulness equal to any offered in Ooromiah or Japan. 

Now this line of remark. is started by a single verse put on 
record at the end of the story of the demoniac, who was cured 
by Jesus and restored to his right mind. This man wanted 
to link his lot at once with Jesus’ work, and go around with 
him. “ Howbeit Jesus suffered him not, but saith unto him, 
Go home to thy friends, and tell them how great things the 
Lord hath done for thee, and hath had compassion on thee.” 
This direction is made even more specific in Luke’s narrative, 
where the word “ house” is employed. The man’s services 
of affectionate gratitude are acknowledged and accepted ; but 
-he is instantly assigned to the home field, and cheerfully 
departs to his work. ‘ 

It is set down among eastern provérbs that whenever a 
person gets in a hurry he is sure to take a roundabout Way. 
Certainly, so much as this is true: “he that believeth shall 
not be confounded,” because he “shall not make haste.” 
Whoever expects to attain to a height of showy endeavor 
will have to begin with souls which are close beside him and 
within his reach. If he finds success there, perhaps he will 
be satisfied to. work on, and just leave his ambition for showy 
fields to others. 

It is pitiful to see a grown-up man sighing for the unat- 
tainable and the dim, flattening his anxious forehead against 
the window-pane in sentimental sadness, half visionary and 
half peevish because*the churches will not start a fresh sta- 
tion for him among the tropical islands, so far, oh! so far 


‘away, where his wistful eyes seem to see the waving palms, 


while, close beside him at the moment, waits a soul hungry 
for the gospel, a soul whose sensibilities would be stirred to 
their very depths just to hear him speak for Christ. An 
aged father, sitting in his chair there, thoroughly accessible ; 
a godless sister, confessedly absorbed in frivolity and fashion, 
yet herself worthy of better things; a worldly brother, 
immersed in business and distracted with care; a prayerless 
mother, an unconverted servant, a willful and undisciplined 
child,—are not these as welcome for an enterprise of faith 
and supplication as Bulgarians or Zulus? Think of a conver- 
sion occurring under our own roof ! 

There may not be so much conspicuousness, and there never 
is likely to be so much romance, in the work of teaching 
one’s young brother or sister as in taking a tract-district or 
managing a department in a reform school ; but often more 
good can be done thus. At any rate,a more melancholy 
spectacle cannot be found than that presented by a living 
Christian wasting his time and energy in looking up work 
far away in this world where so much is to be discovered 
lying directly under his eyes. 

Why do not all perceive this, and learn the lesson which 
our Lord taught that demoniac out of whom he cast the 
legion of devils? Most of us have read in the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress about the man with the muckrake, who at last had 
reached such a pass, with searching for straws and sticks and 
dust, that (as Bunyan tells us) he could look no way but 
downwards. Might there not bea profitable picture drawn 
of those in our day, whose eyes with long indulgence of 
dreamy gazing into the clouds have become unable to look 
any way but upwards, quite across over the heads of all their 
proper duties standing directly before them ? 

The family organization is designed to afford manifest 
assistance in the conversion of souls. First obligation lies 
for us all just there. No apology of zeal exhausted else- 
where will be accepted for deliberate rejection of this. That 
will be a sorrowful wail to be lifted by and by, no matter 
even if outside ‘oil has in some measure hindered vigilance 
of the household: “They made me the keeper of the vine- 
yards; mine own vineyard have I not kept!” 

But now arises the practical question, What can one do in 
bringing the home ones into a religious life? This man 
here in the story of the miracle was commanded to go home 
and tell what the Lord had done for him. (See Psa. 66: 16.) 
This was exactly what the Samaritan woman did. If we 
read the story of Simon Peter’s conversion carefully, we shall 
find that Andrew did two things that morning after his own 
interview with the Messiah: going immediately to find his 
brother, he first taught him, and then he “ brought” him: 
instruction first, then persuasion. 

That Christian worker will mistake the position seriously 
who supposes that all which his fellow-men need is mere 
information of a Saviour opportunely arrived from heaven 
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and now proffering pardon for their sins. Wilfulness is too 
firmly entrenched in the city of Mansoul to yield to a simple 
herald’s blowing of his trumpet on the outside of the wall. 
Very many are “hearers only” of the word, who are not 
ready to become “ doers” also, till after something like a 
siege has begun to be felt, and the regular approaches and the 
heavy guns are seen. 

The hnman soul needs truth more than argument, personal 
sympathy more than exegesis, a Redeemer more than a Mes- 
siah, a radical righteousness more than a mere pattern for 
conduct, So on its own part, what it has to render is peni- 
tence before adhegion, confession rather than consecration, 
admission of guilt and imploring of forgiveness as the con- 
comitant of faith. 

Hence, there will be found as much necessity for strenuous 
energy of personal influence in some cases as for clear utter- 
ances of truth, Many a young man has gone hdéme from a 
public service in such a mood of mind as that: helped, he 
might have been converted the same hour; and hindered, 
might have gone down into the utter night. 

Now the question arises as to the legitimacy of such anxious 
endeavors in the bringing of our home friends to Christ. Is 
it right to interfere (this is the question urged in the modern 
criticism) with a soul in its solitary dealing with God? 
Are Christian friends justified in employing warping and con- 
straining forces of human influence just to make those around 
them religious? For it is claimed that such an overbearing 
pressure vitiates the action of each free agent which it attempts 
to touch. We are told there is danger that some will join the 
orgafiic church in order to please the officers, and some will 
be entangled in hypocrisy of pious professions because of 
affectionate entreaty. Some carry this objection so far as to 
declare that Christianity is built up by mere mechanical 
training and household education. They say that the old 
traditions of the fireside, the playground, and the school, 
decide. one’s personal experience, fix his belief, and settle his 
career. So it is insisted that Christians are all fashioned in 
the family, and turned out as if from the matrix of a mould. 

To all of which we are constrained to ask in reply, Just 
how much alone is it proposed that each soul should be left in 
these grand decisions? Said Ignatius Loyola once, “Two 
kingdoms divide this world, Immanuel’s and Satan’s.” Are 
both of these kingdoms agreed in the promise of withdrawal 
of pressure, and is it settled that each alike is to stand aside 
for the individual free will to make its choice? So far as 
ordinary eyes can see, Satan’s kingdom uses all legitimate and 
illegitimate forces from outside to betray and beguile human 
beings into ruin. There is an intolerable sophistry in this 
objection. If it means anything, it means that young people 
are to be left to the Devil and his angels to influence persis- 
tently, and that Immanuel and his friends are forbidden to 
interpose in resistance or rescue, Did Satan ever consent to 
leave any one to unbiased choice ? 

No; what we have called “the home mission” includes 
mothers’ prayers and fathers’ counsels, as well as a sister’s 
winning and a brother’s bringing to Jesus. Religious train- 
ing is of inestimable worth. Home influences for the right 
are one of our most priceless of privileges. We cannot help 
hoping, as we leave this most pathetic story, that this poor 
demoniac, now sitting at Jesus’ feet, brought his whole family 
to the Master. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


They came to the other side of the sea (v.1). When Jesus 
undertakes to carry his disciples across the sea, his disciples 
may be sure that he will get them there. The night may 
shut in about them, and storms may beat on their boat, and 
Jesus hinwelf may seem to be asleep, and the journey may 
be full of fear; but all that will not hinder their progress to 
the place whither Jesus would’ bring them. Some of us are 
already on the other side, and we wonder that we had so 
little faith when everything seemed to be against us. Others 
of us are still out in the stormy night, and our little boat 
seems sinking. Courage, faint hearts! We shall come to the 
other side of the sea. Why are we so fearful? How is it 
that we have no faith? 

There met him... a man with an wnelean spirit (v. 2). 
Who will say that there are no men of that sort nowadays? 
Who will say that there are none possessed and inspired by 
an evil and unclean spirit? “Who will say that he is in no 
danger of being thus possessed and inspired, if he opens his 
thoughts and heart to evil and unclean influences and in- 
dulgings ? 

No man could any more bind him, no, not with a chain (v. 3). 
Some of these devil-possessed men do have marvelous power. 
No law keeps them in control ; nor are the strongest prisons 
sure to hold them. Satan seems to take pride in an undi- 
vided control of his pet servants; he will give them strength 
and wit against all who would hold them in check, if only 
they will do his bidding. And there are not wanting those 
who admire this power of deviltry. 

And always, night and day, in the tombs and in the mountains, 
he was crying out, and cutting himself with stones (v. 5). Serv- 
ing Satan is the hardest business in the world. It brings leas 





comfort and poorer pay than anything else one can do. No 
one has less pleasure in this life than the one who lives only 
for pleasure. These young folks who decide to give them- 
selves up to having a good time, and to take the consequences, 
are pretty sure to be crying, and cutting themselves with 
stones night and day ; or if they laugh and carouse at night, 
they cry and realize that they have been pretty badly cut 
when they wake the next morning. 

When he saw Jesus... he... cried... What have I to 
do with thee? . . . Torment me not (vs. 6,7). It is not always 
from a want of knowledge of Jesus that men serveSatan. It 
is not that their minds are confused as to the lines between 
right and wrong. They know the difference between Jesus 
and Satan; and they prefer Satan. They know what is 
right ; and they have no intention of doing it. They know 
what is wrong; and that is just what they propose to do. 
But they are willing to pray to Jesus—to pray that he will 
let them alone, and not punish or torment them. There are 
@ great many prayers which go up with all heartiness from 
the lips of those who are counted prayerless—prayers for an 
exemption from the consequences of sin, from the duty of 
struggling against evil. 

“Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 

To war with evil? Is there any peace 

In ever climbing up the climbing wave? 

All things have rest, and ripen toward the grave 

In silence ; ripen, fall, and cease : 

Give us now rest, or death ; dark death, or dreamful ease.” 
Did you never pray for protection against the consequences of 
your sinning with more earnestness than you prayed for 
deliverance from sin itself? If you did, you were a good 
deal, so far, like that other man with an unclean spirit. 

Now there was there, . . . a great herd of swine feeding (v.11). 
A seventeenth century preacher quaintly illustrated this inci- 
dent of the possession of the swine by three well-known prov- 
erbs, somewhat after this fashion: 1. “The Devil will play 
at asmall game sooner than none.” “The devils besought 
him, saying Send us into the swine.” 2. “They go swift 
whom the Devil drives.” “The herd ran violently down a 
steep place.” 3. “The Devil brings his pigs to a pretty mar- 
ket.” “And were choked in the sea.” These points have 
as sharp application now as two centuries ago, or as eighteen. 

And they were afraid (v.15). And well they might be. 
When it comes to casting out unclean spirits, and breaking 
up illegal pursuits, there is likely to be a panic in almost any 
community. What havoc it would make in our neighbor- 
hood, if a reform of this kind were fairly started ! How the 
evil doers, and the evil thinkers, and the grog-shop keepers, 
and the stock gamblers, and the extortioners, and the politi- 
cal ringsters, and the slanderers, and all the rest of the devil- 

and the swine-lovers about us, would tremble or 
scramble! The drowning of two thousand hogs would be 
nothing to it! But is there no danger of such a calling to 
account, and of such a visiting of punishment? Is there not 
reason for being afraid of it? 

He that had been . » » besought him that he might be 
with him. And he suffered him not (vs. 18,19). The place where 
we would like to be is not always the place where we ought to 
be. That companionship which so far has been more de- 
lightful, and more profitable, to us than any other in all the 
world, may not be the best for us, in its unbroken enjoyment. 
Leaving those who are dear to us, is sometimes the truest 


evidence of our fidelity to them and to their interests. Our 


duty to-our home is often shown by our timely absence from 
our home. Even restful communion with Jesus must be 
broken in upon, in order that we may do the work which 
Jesus has for us todo, It is better to be where Jesus would 
have us to be, than merely to be where we can see and hear 
the most of Jesus. 

Go home to thy friends, and tell them how great things the Lord 
hath done for thee (v.19). Not every man can be a trained 
minister of the gospel, but any man ought to be able to tell 
his own family and friends what great things the Lord has 
done for him. And if this preaching were faithfully attended 
to, there would be more of religious interest in the world 
than there has been at any time within the last six thousand 
years. That is a good subject for conversation, in one’s 
house, and with one’s friends—the great things which the 
Lord has done for us. It is a better subject for the home 
circle and its immediate neighborhood than it is for the public 
prayer-meeting ; and then, again, its truthfulness can be more 
surely known there, where we are better known. How often 
does your home conversation run in that line? How often is 
it your theme of conversation with your friends? 





TEACHING HINTS. 


It is not so easy for men to believe that Jesus has power in the 
world of nature, as to believe that he has power in the realm 
of spirit. We are readier to admit that he can east out devils, 
than that he will quiet a storm, or cure disease, at the call of 
his loved ones. So there is perhaps less that is startling to 
the common mind in the wonderful story of this lesson, than 
in the incident of last week’s lesson. 

The power of evil possessions is here illustrated. A man 
can be possessed of another spirit than his own spirit—and a 





worse one too. All of us have seen men of that sort. It is 
well if we never seemed to others to be of that sort ourselves. 

The power of Christ to relieve men of their evil possessions 
is also shown here. All of us have seen men thus helped of 
Christ. It is well if we have experienced his power in 
cleansing us from evil possessions. 

Besides the main point of this narrative, in illustration of 
the power of the spirits of evil, and the power of Christ over 
evil, there are many incidental teachings which may be made 
helpful to one class or another of our scholars. 

It is a terrible thing to be under the power of Satan. 
There is no real comfort in it, even for the life that now is. 
Night and day there is only wretchedness to one with an 
unclean spirit. i 

It is not enough to know who Christ is; nor yet to recog- 
nize his power, and to pray to him. The very devils can do 
this. 

A bad business—such as the Gergasenes were engaged in 
in defiance of law—is never a safe business. Nothing is 
safe that has God’s disapproval. His word can bring ruin, at 
any moment, to those who are engaged in it. 

Christ has something for all his loved ones to do; and the 
best thing that any one of them can do, is to do what he directs. 

Home preaching is God-approved preaching. 

There is no more effective preaching than personal testi- 
mony. Ye are Christ's witnesses. Let your words and life 
tell what he has done for you, and what he is ready to do for 
all. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Recall some incidents of the last lesson. Where was Jesus 
going, and who were with him? To-day’s story tells what 
they saw, and what Jesus did, just as they left the little boat 
the next morning, on the opposite side of the sea from where 
he taught the people on the shore the day before. Call for 
the name of the lesson. Have the golden text recited. John, 
who wrote that verse, was with Jesus, and saw these things. 

As the little boat drew to the shore, a strange man saw 
Jesus afar off, and came running to him. If the disciples 
had known who he was, they would have been afraid. All 
who lived in the country around, or the town near by, knew 
him. He had no home; he had no bed nor quiet place to 
lie down and rest at night ; no one lived with him, unless a 
companion like himself, and if so, each must have made the 
other worse. 

In the dark, or in the day, he ran up and down the moun- 
tains, crying, and bleeding from cuts on the sharp stones 
against which he threw himself; his bits of clothing only 
rags, and he so wild and noisy that all were afraid to go that 
way. The only resting-place he had was in the tombs,—cut 
out or built in the rocks, where the dead were buried. Men 
had tried to tame him, but it was no use; then they tried to 
chain him, and bind his arms, but he broke all the fetters 
they could put on, and they were all afraid to try it again. 
He was not sick, for sick men are weak; he was so strong 
that he could burst the chains; and he was so wicked and 
wild, they could only hear him crying and wandering in the 
rocky tombs. This was the man who fell down before 
Jesus. It was not love nor prayer when he worshiped. 
Yet he knew Jesus better than the Pharisees, for he called 
him “Jesus, Son of the most high God.” 

Did Jesus know all the trouble when he saw him? He 
spoke to the evil spirit, “Come out of him.” Had the man 
asked for help? It was the evil spirit who spoke,— 
“Torment us not before the time.” Didn’t the cunning 
Satan know that at last Jesus was to conquer? The man said 
it was not one, but many, evil spirits which were in him. 

Close by, on the mountains, a great herd of swine were 
feeding, and their keepers were watching them. The evil 
spirits heard Jesus’ command, and knew they must obey: 
“Let us go into the swine,” they said; and Jesus gave them 
leave. Furious, wild, rushing away from their keepers, the 
two thousand swine went plunging over the steep rocks, down 
into the sea. Whose were they? How much were they 
worth? The keepers went to the owners in the city, telling 
it as they went. Back they all came with a crowd to see Jesus. 

Where was the man? They knew him, the very same 
they had dreaded to meet ; there he sat as peaceful as a child, 
love and happiness in his face, clothed like other men, quiet 
and calm. 

Do you wonder that the news spread to the town beyond? 
Were the people glad of such mercy and relief? Somebody 
had lost a great deal of property ; which was worth the most, 
two thousand animals or one body and soul ? 

We read of two prayers just then. The people prayed and 
the cured man prayed. Jesus heard them both. The people 
prayed Jesus to go away out of their coasts. Were they 
afraid of losing some more money or stock? Jesus went, amd 
we do not know that he ever went there again. Would you 
dare even to look as if you wanted Jesus to go away? The 
man prayed to stay with Jesus, to go with him. Jesus said 
No; he did for his enemies what they asked, the saved man 
was refused. Jesus had work for himtodo. “Go home to 





thy friends,’—would not he be to them like one given back 
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from death? “Tell them how great things the Lord hath 
done for thee.” Wasn't that better than the prayer he asked ? 
Did evil spirits ever come back and torment him? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





WHAT SIN MEANS. 





SIN MEANS UNREST: 


“ ALWAYS, NIGHT AND DAY, HE Was 8 THE MOUR- 
TaINs.” 


“THERE Is NO PEACE, SAITH MY GOD, TO THB 
WICKED.” 
SIN MEANS BONDAGE: 
“Him THAT WAS POSSESSED WITH THE DEVIL.” 
“ HE SHALL BE HOLDEN WITH THE CORDS OF MIS 
sINs.” 
SIN MEANS SUICIDE: 
“ CRYING, AND CUTTING HIMSELF WITH sTON Ms.” 
“© IsRARL, THOU HaST DESTROYED THYSELF.” 








THERE If A WAY WHICH SEEMETH RIGHT UNTO 
A MAN; BUT THE END THBREOF ARE THE WAYS OF 
DEATH. 


LEARN FIRST TO SHOW PIETY AT HOME, .. 


FOR THAT IS GOOD AND ACCEPTABLE BEFORE GOD. 














THE STATE OF BONDAGE: 
A MAN WITH AN UNCLEAN SPIBIT. 


THE WORD OF POWER: 
CoME OUT OF THE MAN! 





THE BROKEN CHAINS: 
TMK MAN CLOTHED AND IN HIS BIGHT MIND. 
THE JOY OF DELIVERANCE: 


He BEGAN TO PUBLISH... HOW @EEAT 
Gop HAD DONE FOR HIM. 


THINGS 














ILLUSTRATION HINTS. . 

Missionaries tell us that, in lands to which the gospel has 
come for the first time, they sometimes meet with cases which 
seem to correspond in all particulars with the demoniacal 
possessions of the New Testament, and that these disappear 
as the gospel gains a foothold; and there are some who hold 
that even in Christian countries demoniacal possession, as 
distinguished from mere insanity, is not uncommon. Take 
the case of the assassin of President Garfield; if he was in- 
spired, as he claims to have been, to kill the President, who 
can doubt what spirit inspired him? For instances of seem- 
ing modern possession see the chapter on the Gaderene de- 
moniacs in Trench’s Notes on the Miracles; see also the foot- 
notes on the occasional double consciousness in delirium 
tremens, on the Dancing Mania, and on the testimonies of 
Rhenius, who was a Lutheran missionary in India, and 
Esquirol, the great French physic an of the insane. 

Satan’s work is a work of destruction. Nearly seven hun- 
dred years ago, Jenghis Khan swept over Central Asia, and 
it is said that, for centuries after, his course could be traced 
by the pyramids of human bones—the bones of slaughtered 
captives—which his armies left behind them. If the bones 
of Satan’s slain captives could be piled up in our sight, what 
a pyramid that would be! Self-mutilation has always been 
common among the worshipers of false gods ; to this day the 
fakirs of India cut and gash themselves with knives. The 

- Devil sets his servants at the same unprofitable task. Alo- 
ed-Din, the chief of the Assassins, succeeded in persuading 
his men that whoever would fall in his service was sure of 
Paradise; and so, at a nod of their chief, the poor dupes 
‘would stab themselves to the heart, or fling themselves over 
precipices. Satan’s one aim is to blind his captives, and 
lead them to self-destruction. 

At the death of Queen Mary of England, several Protes- 
tants were in the prisons awaiting martyrdom. Who can tell 
their joy when it was announced that the tyrant was dead 
and they were free! But what is deliverance from a bodily 
persecutor in comparison with the deliverance of a soul from 
the bonds of Satan? Jesus Christ comes as a conqueror to 
destroy the works of the Devil; at Kis word the bonds of 
Satan’s captives fall from them, and they are free. 

An Evil Possession.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 2, 
p. 29, 3 314,—The Hidden Enmity; vol. 4, p, 115, 3 865,— 
How a Demon Possessed a Christian; Bowes’s Illustrative 
Gatherings, Second Series, p. 237,—Sin Dwelling Within ; 
Bush’s Lilustrations of Scripture, p. 584,—Demoniacal Pos- 
session; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 822, 3 4955,— 
What the Wicked Carry with Them; Foster’s Prose Illus- 
trations, First Series, p. 190, 3 1511,—Incarnate Demons. 

The Work of the Devil.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 3, 
p. 9, ¢ 514,—The Self-Torture of the Heathen ; vol. 4, p. 181, 
@ 726,—Too Late; The Monograph; The #-s-axins; Spen- 





cer’s Things New and Old, p, 13, 3 50,—The Devil’s Aim; 
p. 137, 3 526,—Putting Out the Light; Foster's Prose Illus- 
trations, First Series, p. 190, The Hook and the Fish. 

A Restored Sowl.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 8, p. 10, 
2? 1591,—The Great Change; vol. 10, p. 2107,—The Joy of 
Redemption ; Spencer’s Things New and Old, p. 409, 3 1444, 
—The Captive Soul; Foster’s Prose Lllustrations, Second 
Series, p. 684, 3 11579, ,—Salvation to the Uttermost. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What power did Jesus manifest in the country of the Gada- 
renes? (Title.) For what purpose did the Son of God be- 
come man? (Golden Text.) Are you anxious, or unwilling 
to have him destroy the evil spirits within you ? 

Mark 5: 1-3.—In what part of this world can the followers 
of Christ find rest and leisure? Are Christian workers in 
health justified, or not, in seeking rest and recreation? Point 
out Gerasa and Gadara. Give their history briefly, with a 
description of their present condition. Describe the adja- 
cent country. Describe the ancient tombs. What has been 
the result of all human effort to deliver man from the 
dominion of Satan’? (vs. 4,5.) Illustrate from Grecian his- 
tory. What hopeful event was foreseen by the greatest heathen 
philosophers? (v. 6.) Why did the Gerasene demoniac run 
to meet Jesus and bow down before him? Why did he begin 
making violent cries and earnest entreaties? (v. 8.) Was he 
responsible for the presence of the unclean spirit within him, 
or was he not? Why must we limit the symbolic teaching 
of this incident to the power of the Saviour, and not suffer it 
to be extended to the conditions of salvation ? 

Verse 7.—What two Christian doctrines have the demons 
helped to proclaim? (Matt. 8: 29.) When shall their time 
be? (Rev. 20: 1-3, 10.) What inquiry did Jesus make of 
the demoniac, and why did he make it? (v. 9; consider Gen. 
82: 27, 29; Exod. 3:13.) Does “legion” denote a definite or 
an indefinite number? How does the revelation of this name 
aid us in a conception of Christ’s power? What ground of 
conjecture respecting their number has been found by some 
commentators? (v. 13.) What knowledge of their combined 
power is sufficient for all practical purposes respecting them? 
(Eph. 6: 12.) 
Jesus suffer them to fulfill ? (vs. 10-12.) What place were they 
trying to avoid? (Luke 8: 31, revised version ; Rev. 20: 3.) 
What hope does their fear strengthen in us? (Rev. 20: 4-6.) 
Why probably did Christ grant their prayer? Where prob- 
ably are they to-day ? 

Verses 14-16.—How did Jesus straightway notify the whole 
city and adjacent country that, the kingdom of God was at 
hand? What did they pray when they understood the power 
of his presence? (v. 17.) What motives probably moved 
them? What motives now actuate men in avoiding reli- 
gious influences? With whom alone will Jesus abide? Did 
he ever, so far as the record shows, visit this region again? 
What warning does his departure suggest to us? What ear- 
nest desire testifies to us our love for him? (v. 18.) What 
mercy did he still extend to that unappreciative country? 
(v. 19.) Why did he call some and forbid others to follow 
him? Is it presumable that any believed through the testi- 
mony of the healed demoniac? (v. 20.) Name and point 
out the cities of Decapolis, and give the origin of the name? 
Unto whom has Christ committed the unfinished work of his 
kingdom? What hope of success have they? (John 14: 12.) 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 

Sane dwellers in tombs are not uncommon at the present 
day ; but the tombs are ancient, and long despoiled of their 
furniture and emptied of their dead inhabitants. Many 
ancient tombs are so constructed as to form a not incon- 
venient or uncomfortable dwelling. To describe the ancient 
Eastern tombs is no easy matter, because of their variety. 
Perhaps as common as any, at least of the larger rock-cut 
tombs, is that form where a large ante-chamber is the first 
apartment; then a narrow passage, often so low that one has 


to crawl through it on hands ahd knees, opens into another 


large apartment, around which the /oculi are arranged for the 
separate bodies. The loculi, again, present many varieties 
of arrangement; sometimes they are shelves or niches, in 
rows and tiers; sometimes long recesses like the arrange- 
ments in modern vaults called catacombs. But these two 
kinds by no means exhaust the varieties. The side hills in 
certain parts of Palestine and Syria are literally honey- 
combed with tombs; dating from the times of the Pheni- 
cians down to the Roman occupation. Yet the most instruc- 
tive gathering of tombs ever seen by the writer is that near 
New Paphos in Cyprus, That vast city of the dead—now 
vacated even by them—and the outlying villages of the dead, 
so to speak, present a very great variety indeed of tombs; 
from the simple single grave cut in the rock with a slab to 
cover it, to an elaborate mansion of princely cost, 

Rock-cut tombs, so popular among the wealthy ancients, 
seem to us very costly effairs. Yet it is doubtful whether 
the cost of excavating a tomb in the rock equals that of 


What earnest request of the legion did’ 





building a mausoleum in cut stone. And the latter sort is 
by no means an unheard-of thing among the relies of the 
past. 

Twenty years ago, the lunatics in the region of this Gada- 
rene or Gergesene demoniacs were suffered to go about raving, 
and literally naked; but such things are not allowed now, 
for public sentiment has grown better, through various influ- 
ences. So far as maniacs of to-day can be made to illustrate 


-the demoniacs of Jesus’ time, one must yet go back a couple 


of decades at least, to find a proper parallel in their treatment 
or in the popular views entertained respecting them. 

And even so, they present rather the illustration of contrast 
than of parallel. The insane were, and, to some extent, are, 
suffered and indulged as in a manner inspired. Here the 
ancient theory seems to obtain which held that the absence, 
or overpowering, of a man’s rational faculties was essential 
to the presence and speaking of the god. We all remember 
the notion of the Python. It is to the sick that we must go 
if we wish to observe the modern notion of demoniacal pos- 
session ; or perhaps, in some cases, to the very wicked. It is 
very natural (it is thought) for a man to act as if the devil 
(or some of his servants) were in him. Pow-wow-ing is still 
resorted to by quack medicine-men, to expel the jin. Among 
the Syriac-speaking peoples in the northeast edge of Persia, 
it is very common to say of a sick man that he is possessed 
with a demon. 


As nearly as can be ascertained, the Jewish use of the 
word “ Tegion” was to signify number only; with no added 
idea of military organization except such as might be sup- 
plied from the connection. So here, scarcely the rush of the 
two thousand swine in a body, as if under an individual 
impulse, can argue any devilish organization of forces in the 
military style. Nor even when Jesus (Matt. 26: 53) speaks 
cf the twelve legions of angels (one to each ap stle, some 
annotators say—not thinking of Judas) is it at all necessary to 
suppose that any like angelic organization is intended ; for 
he was reproving the use of a small non-military force against 
a larger force which was chiefly mob. Number alone is an 
idea sufficiently broad for every purpose. 

Two of the strongest oriental features of the lesson are of 
a sort that do not lie on the surface, but attach themselves 
with great force to, first, the fleeing of the swineherds and 
the quick gathering of the people from the “city and the 
country ;” and, secondly, to Jesus’ action with respect to the 
request of the newly healed demoniac. To one who reads 
this account while sojourning among the Orientals, both 
these points in the narrative seem wonderfully well suited to 
the circumstances and the country and the people ; and fasten 
themselves in such a reader’s mind as the most characteristic 
oriental points of the whole story. At the same time, too, 
they furnish the clearest proof of Jesus’ deep and clear 
knowledge of the subjects with whom he had to deal. 

It is hard, however, to present these to minds which have 
made no personal observation. The incredible quickness 
with which intelligence flies in the East, often such as to 
evince a system of signal telegraphy, and the readiness with 
which people will turn out from a village and tramp away 
miles to satisfy their curiosity or bid a friend welcome or 
adieu, are things scarcely known here. When preparing to 
leave the East, the writer was advised to say nothing till 
preparations were as complete as possible, lest he should be 
thronged with acquaintances from the neighboring villages; 
and indeed he found the soundness of that advice before he 
got through. More than one man made a journey on foot of 
more than a dozen miles to say his good words of parting 
blessing—in a literal sense, for the words took that shape in 
many instances. 

Thus it is easy, with a little oriental experience, to see how 
Jesus, though probably on the Gergesene coast,only a short 
time, would be thronged with people “from the city and in 
the country.” That the crowd should fail to gather would 
have been a wonder. 

Again, the refusal to let the restored accompany him was 
the surest means of spreading not merely the knowledge of 
the cure, but a truer appreciation of the gospel. Doubtless 
this man and his demoniacal possession were known to all the 
region, His cure was an incredible event. But the sight of 
him by only a few would cause the wonder to spread—now- 
adays, in untold coffee-house gossip—among the men, and 
would cause many a short pilgrimage to see—and believe. 
For the wonder-worker to remain would cause thronging 
curiosity, and a desire to see newer and still newer exhibi- 
tions of power, and dissatisfaction at their cessation. But 
the man’s own story, and its repetition by those who had 
seen him, would be repeated’ and repeated long after every 
human being in the whole region knew it thoroughly. The 
story would be told and told again, till the wonder-worker 
would, we may say, dwell in their imaginations as an ever- 
present reality, no more to be doubted or feared, if not loved, 
than Solomon, or any other hero or prophet. And the part 
that the drowning of the swine would play in those repetitions, 
or in the lessons to be conveyed, would by no means be lost, 
Jesus’ work among the Gadarenes, in this flying visit, could 
not fail to be a very great one, according to all the modern 
oriental lights. ; 
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and now proffering pardon for their sins. Wilfalness is too 
firmly entrenched in the city of Mansoul to yield to a simple 
herald’s blowing of his trumpet on the outside of the wall. 
Very many are “hearers only” of the word, who are not 
ready to become “doers” also, till after something like a 
siege has begun to be felt, and the regular approaches and the 
heavy guns are seen. 

The human soul needs truth more than argument, personal 
sympathy more than exegesis, a Redeemer more than a Mes- 
siah, a radical righteousness more than a mere pattern for 
conduct, So on its own part, what it has to render is peni- 
tence before adhegion, confession rather than consecration, 
admission of guilt and imploring of forgiveness as the con- 
comitant of faith. 

Hence, there will be found as much necessity for strenuous 
energy of personal influence in some cases as for clear utter- 
ances of truth, Many a young man has gone home from a 
public service in such a mood of mind as that: helped, he 
might have been converted the same hour; and hindered, 
might have gone down into the utter night. 

Now the question arises as to the legitimacy of such anxious 
endeavors in the bringing of our home friends to Christ. Is 
it right to interfere (this is the question urged in the modern 
criticism) with a soul in its solitary dealing with God? 
Are Christian friends justified in employing warping and con- 
straining forces of human influence just to make those around 
them religious? For it is claimed that such an overbearing 
pressure vitiates the action of each free agent which it attempts 
to touch. We are told there is danger that some will join the 
orgafiic church in order to please the officers, and some will 
be entangled in hypocrisy of pious professions because of 
affectionate entreaty. Some carry this objection so far as to 
declare that Christianity is built up by mere mechanical 
training and household education, They say that the old 
traditions of the fireside, the playground, and the school, 
decide one’s personal experience, fix his belief, and settle his 
career. So it is insisted that Christians are all fashioned in 
the family, and turned out as if from the matrix of a mould. 

To all of which we are constrained to ask in reply, Just 
how much alone is it proposed that each soul should be left in 
these grand decisions? Said Ignatius Loyola once, “Two 
kingdoms divide this world, Immanuel’s and Satan’s.” Are 
both of these kingdoms agreeg in the promise of withdrawal 
of pressure, and is it settled that each alike is to stand aside 
for the individual free will to make its choice? So far as 
ordinary eyes can see, Satan’s kingdom uses all legitimate and 
illegitimate forces from outside to betray and beguile human 
beings into ruin. There is an intolerable sophistry in this 
objection. If it means anything, it means that young peop’ 
are to be left to the Devil and his angels to influence persis- 
tently, and that Immanuel and his friends are forbidden to 
interpose in resistance or rescue. Did Satan ever consent to 
leave any one to unbiased choice ? 

No; what we have called “the home mission” includes 
mothers’ prayers and fathers’ counsels, as well as a sister’s 
winning and a brother’s bringing to Jesus. Religious train- 
ing is of inestimable worth. Home influences for the right 
are one of our most priceless of privileges. We cannot help 
hoping, as we leave this most pathetic story, that this poor 
demoniac, now sitting at Jesus’ feet, brought his whole family 
to the Master. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


They came to the other side of the sea (vy. 1). When Jesus 
undertakes to carry his disciples across the sea, his disciples 
may be sure that he will get them there. The night may 
shut in about them, and storms may beat on their boat, and 
Jesus hinmelf may seem to be asleep, and the journey may 
be full of fear; but all that will not hinder their progress to 
the place whither Jesus would bring them. Some of us are 
already on the other side, and we wonder that we had so 
little faith when everything seemed to be against us. Others 
of us are still out in the stormy night, and our little boat 
seems sinking. Courage, faint hearts! We shall come to the 
other side of the sea. Why are we so fearful? How is it 
that we have no faith? 

There met him... a@ man with an wnelean spirit (v. 2). 
Who will say that there are no men of that sort nowadays? 
Who will say that there are none possessed and inspired by 
an evil and unclean spirit? “Who will say that he is in no 
danger of being thus possessed and inspired, if he opens his 
thoughts and heart to evil and unclean influences and in- 
dulgings ? 

No man could any more bind him, no, not with a chain (v. 3). 
Some of these devil-possessed men do have marvelous power. 
No law keeps them in control ; nor are the strongest prisons 
sure to hold them. Satan seems to take pride in an undi- 
vided control of his pet servants; he will give them strength 
and wit against all who would hold them in check, if only 
they will do his bidding. And there are not wanting those 
who admire this power of deviltry. 

And always, night and day, in the tombs and in the mountains, 
he was crying out, and cutting himself with stones (v. 5). Serv- 
ing Satan is the hardest business in the world. It brings leas 





comfort and poorer pay than anything else one can do. No 
one has less pleasure in this life than the one who lives only 
for pleasure. These young folks who decide to give them- 
selves up to having a good time, and to take the consequences, 
are pretty sure to be crying, and cutting themselves with 
stones night and day ; or if they laugh and carouse at night, 
they cry and realize that they have been pretty badly cut 
when they wake the next morning. 

When he saw Jesus... he... cried... What have I to 
do with thee? . . . Torment me not (vs. 6,7). It is not always 
from a want of knowledge of Jesus that menserveSatan. It 
is not that their minds are confused as to the lines between 
right and wrong. They know the difference between Jesus 
and Satan; and they’ prefer Satan. They know what is 
right ; and they have no intention of doing it. They know 
what is wrong; and that is just what they propose to do. 
But they are willing to pray to Jesus—to pray that he will 
let them alone, and not punish or torment them. There are 
a great many prayers which go up with all heartiness from 
the lips of those who are counted prayerless—prayers for an 
exemption from the consequences of sin, from the duty of 
struggling against evil. 

“Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 

To war with evil? Is there any peace 

In ever climbing up the climbing wave? 

All things have rest, and ripen toward the grave 

In silence ; ripen, fall, and cease : 

Give us now rest, or death ; dark death, or dreamful ease.” 
Did you never pray for protection against the consequences of 
your sinning with more earnestness than you prayed for 
deliverance from sin itself? If you did, you were a good 
deal, so far, like that other man with an unclean spirit. 

Now there was there, . . . a great herd of swine feeding (v.11). 
A seventeenth century preacher quaintly illustrated this inci- 
dent of the possession of the swine by three well-known prov- 
erbs, somewhat after this fashion: 1. “ The Devil will play 
at asmall game sooner than none.” “The devils besought 
him, saying Send us into the swine.” 2. “They go swift 
whom the Devil drives.” “The herd ran violently down a 
steep place.” 3. “The Devil brings his pigs to a pretty mar- 
ket.” “And were choked in the sea.” These points have 
as sharp application now as two centuries ago, or as eighteen. 

And they were afraid (v.15). And well they might be. 
When it comes to casting out unclean spirits, and breaking 
up illegal pursuits, there is likely to be a panic in almost any 
community. What havoc it would make in our neighbor- 
hood, if a reform of this kind were fairly started ! How the 
evil doers, and the evil thinkers, and the grog-shop keepers, 
and the stock gamblers, and the extortioners, and the politi- 
cal ringsters, and the slanderers, and all the rest of the devil- 

and the swine-lovers about us, would tremble or 
scramble! The drowning of two thousand hogs would be 
nothing to it! But is there no danger of such a calling to 
account, and of such a visiting of punishment ? Is there not 
reason for being afraid of it? 

He that had been possessed, . . . besought him that he might be 
with him. And he suffered him not (vs. 18,19). The place where 
we would like to be is not always the place where we ought to 
be. That companionship which so far has been more de- 
lightful, and more profitable, to us than any other in all the 
world, may not be the best for us, in its unbroken enjoyment. 
Leaving those who are dear to us, is sometimes the truest 
evidence of our fidelity to them and to their interests. Our 
duty to-our home is often showa by our timely absence from 
our home. Even restful communion with Jesus must be 
broken in upon, in order that we may do the work which 
Jesus has for us todo. It is better to be where Jesus would 
have us to be, than merely to be where we can see and hear 
the most of Jesus. 

Go home to thy friends, and tell them how great things the Lord 
hath done for thee (v.19). Not every man can be a trained 
minister of the gospel, but any man ought to be able to tell 
his own family and friends what great things the Lord has 
done for him. And if this preaching were faithfully attended 
to, there would be more of religious interest in the world 
than there has been at any time within the last six thousand 
years. That is a good subject for conversation, in one’s 
house, and with one’s friends—the great things which the 
Lord has done for us. It is a better subject for the home 
circle and its immediate neighborhood than it is for the public 
prayer-meeting ; and then, again, its truthfulness can be more 
surely known there, where we are better known. How often 
does your home conversation run in that line? How often is 
it your theme of conversation with your friends ? 





TEACHING HINTS. 


It is not so easy for men to believe that Jesus has power in the 
world of nature, as to believe that he has power in the realm 
of spirit. We are readier to admit that he can east out devils, 
than that he will quiet a storm, or cure disease, at the call of 
his loved ones. So there is perhaps less that is startling to 
the common mind in the wonderful story of this lesson, than 
in the incident of last week’s lesson. 

The power of evil possessions is here illustrated. A man 
can be possessed of another spirit than his own spirit—and a 





worse one too. Ail of us have seen men of that sort. It is 
well if we never seemed to others to be of that sort ourselves. 

The power of Christ to relieve men of their evil possessions 
is also shown here. All of us have seen men thus helped of 
Christ. It is well if we have experienced his power in 
cleansing us from evil possessions. 

Besides the main point of this narrative, in illustration of 
the power of the spirits of evil, and the power of Christ over 
evil, there are many incidental teachings which may be made 
helpful to one class or another of our scholars. 

It is a terrible thing to be under the power of Satan. 
There is no real comfort in it, even for the life that now is. 
Night and day there is only wretchedness to one with an 
unclean spirit. m 

It is not enough to know who Christ is; nor yet to recog- 
nize his power, and to pray to him. The very devils can do 
this. 

A bad business—such as the Gergasenes were engaged in 
in defiance of law—is never a safe business. Nothing is 
safe that has God’s disapproval. His word can bring ruin, at 
any moment, to those who are engaged in it. 

Christ has something for all his loved ones to do; and the 
best thing that any one of them can do, is to do what he directs. 

Home preaching is God-approved preaching. 

There is no more effective preaching than personal testi- 
mony. Ye are Christ’s witnesses. Let your words and life 
tell what he has done for you, and what he is ready to do for 
all. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Recall some incidents of the last lesson. Where was Jesus 
going, and who were with him? To-day’s story tells what 
they saw, and what Jesus did, just as they left the little boat 
the next morning, on the opposite side of the sea from where 
he taught the people on the shore the day before. Call for 
the name of the lesson. Have the golden text recited. John, 
who wrote that verse, was with Jesus, and saw these things. 

As the little boat drew to the shore, a strange man saw 
Jesus afar off, and came running to him. If the disciples 
had known who he was, they would have been afraid. All 
who lived in the country around, or the town near by, knew 
him. He had no home; he had no bed nor quiet place to 
lie down and rest at night ; no one lived with him, unless a 
companion like himself, and if so, each must have made the 
other worse. 

In the dark, or in the day, he ran up and down the moun- 
tains, crying, and bleeding from cuts on the sharp stones 
against which he threw himself; his bits of clothing only 
rags, and he so wild and noisy that all were afraid to go that 
way. The only resting-place he had was in the tombs,—cut 
out or built in the rocks, where the dead were buried. Men 
had tried to tame him, but it was no use; then they tried to 
chain him, and bind his arms, but he broke all the fetters 
they could put on, and they were all afraid to try it again. 
He was not sick, for sick men are weak; he was so strong 
that he could burst the chains; and he was so wicked and 
wild, they could only hear him crying and wandering in the 
rocky tombs. This was the man who fell down before 
Jesus. It was not love nor prayer when he worshiped. 
Yet he knew Jesus better than the Pharisees, for he called 
him “Jesus, Son of the most high God.” 

Did Jesus know all the trouble when he saw him? He 
spoke to the evil spirit, “Come out of him.” Had the man 
asked for help? It was the evil spirit who spoke,— 
“Torment us not before the time.” Didn’t the cunning 
Satan know that at last Jesus was to conquer? The man said 
it was not one, but many, evil spirits which were in him. 

Close by, on the mountains, a great herd of swine were 
feeding, and their keepers were watching them. The evil 
spirits heard Jesus’ command, and knew they must obey: 
“Let us go into the swine,” they said; and Jesus gave them 
leave. Furious, wild, rushing away from their keepers, the 
two thousand swine went plunging over the steep rocks, down 
into the sea. Whose were they? How much were they 
worth? The keepers went to the owners in the city, telling 
it as they went. Back they all came with a crowd to see Jesus. 

Where was the man? They knew him, the very same 
they had dreaded to meet ; there he sat as peaceful as a child, 
love and happiness in his face, clothed like other men, quiet 
and calm. 

Do you wonder that the news spread to the town beyond ? 
Were the people glad of such mercy and relief? Somebody 
had lost a great deal of property ; which was worth the most, 
two thousand animals or one body and soul ? 

We read of two prayers just then. The people prayed and 
the cured man prayed. Jesus heard them both. The people 
prayed Jesus to go away out of their coasts. Were they 
afraid of losing some more money or stock? Jesus went, agd 
we do not know that he ever went there again. Would you 
dare even to look as if you wanted Jesus to go away? The 
man prayed to stay with Jesus, to go with him. Jesus said 
No; he did for his enemies what they asked, the saved man 
was refused. Jesus had work for him todo. “Go home to 





thy friends,”’—would not he be to them like one given back 
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from death? “Tell them how great things the Lord hath 
done for thee.” Wasn't that better than the prayer he asked ? 
Did evil spirits ever come back and torment him? 





BLACKBOARD HIN al 





WHAT SIN MEANS. | 





SIN MEANS UNREST: 


“ ALWAYS, NIGHT AND DAY, HE W4s IX THE MOUR- 
TAINS.” 

“THERE I8 NO PEACB, GAITH ME 
WICKED.” 


Gep, Te THR 


SIN MEANS BONDAGB: 
“ HIM THAT W4S POSSESSED WITH THE DEVIL.” 
“ He SHALL BE HOLDEN WITM THE CORDS OF MIS 
snes.” 
SIN MEANS SUICIDE: 
“ CRYING, AND CUTTING HIMSELF WITH sTON MS.” 





“© IsRAKL, THOU HAST DESTROYED THYSELF.” 





THERE I8 A WAY WHICH SEEMEBTH RIGHT UNTO 
A MAN; BUT THE END THEREOF ARE THE WAYS OF 
DEATH. 


LEARN FIRST TO SHOW PIETY AT HOME, ... 


FOR THAT IS GOOD AND ACCEPTABLE BEFORE GOD. 





a 








THE STATE OF BONDAGE: 
A MAN WITM AN UNCLEAN SPIRIT. 


THE WORD OF POWER: 
CoE OUT OF THE MAN! 








THE BROKEN CHAINS: 
TMX MAN CLOTHED AND IN HIS BIGHT MIND. 





THE JOY OF DELIVERANCE: 


He BEGAN TO PUBLISH... HOW @EREAT 


| 
THINGS 
Gop HAD DONE FOR HIM, 











ILLUSTRATION HINTS. .« 

Missionaries tell us that, in lands to which the gospel has 
come for the first time, they sometimes meet with cases which 
seem to correspond in all particulars with the demoniacal 
possessions of the New Testament, and that these disappear 
as the gospel gains a foothold ; and there are some who hold 
thet even im Christian: counteles dameniacsl pomesion,. se 
distinguished from mere insanity, is not uncommon. Take 
the case of the assassin of President Garfield; if he was in- 
spired, as he claims to have been, to kill the President, who 
can doubt what spirit inspired him? For instances of seem- 
ing modern possession see the chapter on the Gaderene de- 
moniacs in Trench’s Notes on the Miracles; see also the foot- 
notes on the occasional double consciousness in delirium 
lremens, on the Dancing Mania, and on the testimonies of 
Rhenius, who was a Lutheran missionary in India, and 
Esquirol, the great French physic an of the insane. 

Satan’s work is a work of destruction. Nearly seven hun- 
dred years ago, Jenghis Khan swept over Central Asia, and 
it is said that, for centuries after, his course could be traced 
by the pyramids of human bones—the bones of slaughtered 
captives—which his armies left behind them. If the bones 
of Satan’s slain captives could be piled up in our sight, what 
a pyramid that would be! Self-mutilation has always been 
common among the worshipers of false gods ; to this day the 
fakirs of India cut and gash themselves with knives. The 

* Devil sets his servants at the same unprofitable task. Alo- 

ed-Din, the chief of the Assassins, succeeded in persuading 
his men that whoever would fall in his service was sure of 
Paradise; and so, at a nod of their chief, the poor dupes 
‘would stab themselves to the heart, or fling themselves over 
precipices. Satan’s one aim is to blind his captives, and 
lead them to self-destruction. 

At the death of Queen Mary of England, several Protes- 
tants were in the prisons awaiting martyrdom. Who can tell 
their joy when it was announced that the tyrant was dead 
and they were free! But what is deliverance from a bodily 
persecutor in comparison with the deliverance of a soul from 
the bonds of Satan? Jesus Christ comes as a conqueror to 
destroy the works of the Devil; at Kis word the bonds of 
Satan’s captives fall from them, and they are free. 

An Evil Possession.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 2 
p. 29, 3 314,—The Hidden Enmity; vol. 4, p, 115, 3 865,— 
How a Demon Possessed a Christian; Bowes’s L[llustrative 
Gatherings, Second Series, p. 237,—Sin Dwelling Within ; 
Bush’s Illustrations of Scripture, p. 584,—Demoniacal Pos- 
session; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopedia, p. 822, 3 4955,— 
What the Wicked Carry with Them; Foster’s Prose Lilus- 
trations, First Series, p. 190, § 1511,—Incarnate Demons. 

The Work of the Devil_—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 3, 
p. 9, ¢ 514,—The Self-Torture of the Heathen; vol. 4, p. 181, 
2 726,—Too Late; The Monograph; The Aauasins; Spen- 





cer’s Things New and Old, p. 13, 3 50,—The Devil’s Aim; 
p. 137, 3 526,—Putting Out the Light; Foster’s Prose [lus- 
trations, First Series, p. 190, The Hook and the Fish. 

A Restored Soul.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 8, p. 10, 
2? 1591,—The Great Change; vol. 10, p. 2107,—The Joy of 
Redemption ; Spencer’s Things New and Old, p. 409, 3 1444, 
—The Captive Soul; Foster's Prose Lilustrations, Second 
Series, p. 684, 3 11579,—Salvation to the Uttermost, 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What power did Jesus manifest in the country of the Gada- 
renes? (Title.) For what purpose did the Son of God be- 
come man? (Golden Text.) Are you anxious, or unwilling 
to have him destroy the evil spirits within you ? 

Mark 5: 1-3.—In what part of this world can the followers 
of Christ find rest and leisure? Are Christian workers in 
health justified, or not, in seeking rest and recreation? Point 
out Gerasa and Gadara. Give their history briefly, with a 
description of their present condition. Describe the adja- 
cent country. Describe the ancient tombs. What has been 
the result of all human effort to deliver man from the 
dominion of Satan? (vs. 4,5.) Illustrate from Grecian his- 
tory. What hopeful event was foreseen by the greatest heathen 
philosophers? (v. 6.) Why did the Gerasene demoniac run 
to meet Jesus and bow down before him? Why did he begin 
making violent cries and earnest entreaties? (v. 8.) Was he 


responsible for the presence of the unclean spirit within him, | ¥° 


or was he not? Why must we limit the «;mbolic teaching 
of this incident to the power of the Saviour, and not suffer it 
to be extended to the conditions of salvation ? 

Verse 7.—What two Christian doctrines have the demons 
helped to proclaim? (Matt. 8: 29.) When shall their time 
be? (Rev. 20: 1-3, 10.) What inquiry did Jesus make of 
the demoniac, and why did he make it? (v. 9; consider Gen. 
$2: 27, 29; Exod. 3:13.) Does “legion” denote a definite or 
an indefinite number? How does the revelation of this name 
aid us in a conception of Christ’s power? What ground of 
conjecture respecting their number has been found by some 
commentators? (v. 13.) What knowledge of their combined 
power is sufficient for all practical purposes respecting them ? 
(Eph. 6: 12.) 
Jesus suffer them to fulfill? (vs. 10-12.) What place were they 
trying to avoid? (Luke 8: 31, revised version ; Rev. 20: 3.) 
What hope does their fear strengthen in us? (Rev. 20: 4-6.) 
Why probably did Christ grant their prayer? Where prob- 
ably are they to-day? 

Verses 14-16.—How did Jesus straightway notify the whole 
city and adjacent country that, the kingdom of God was at 
hand? What did they pray when they understood the power 
of his presence? (v. 17.) What motives probably moved 
them? What motives now actuate men in avoiding reli- 
gious influences? With whom alone will Jesus abide? Did 
he ever, so far as the record shows, visit this region again ? 
What warning does his departure suggest to us? What ear- 
nest desire testifies to us our love for him? (v. 18.) What 
mercy did he still extend to that unappreciative country? 
(v. 19.) Why did he call some and forbid others to fellow 
him? Is it presumable that any believed through the testi- 
mony of the healed demoniac? (v. 20.) Name and point 
out the cities of Decapolis, and give the origin of the name? 
Unto whom has Christ committed the unfinished work of his 
kingdom? What hope of success have they? (John 14: 12.) 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


Sane dwellers in tombs are not uncommon at the present 
day ; but the tombs are ancient, and long despoiled of their 
furniture and emptied of their dead inhabitants. Many 
ancient tombs are so constructed as to form a not incon- 
venient or uncomfortable dwelling. To describe the ancient 
Eastern tombs is no easy matter, because of their variety. 
Perhaps as common as any, at least of the larger rock-cut 
tombs, is that form where a large ante-chamber is the first 
apartment; then a narrow passage, often so low that one has 


to crawl through it on hands ahd knees, opens into another 


large apartment, around which the loculi are arranged for the 
separate bodies. The loculi, again, present many varieties 
of arrangement; sometimes they are shelves or niches, in 
rows and tiers; sometimes long recesses like the arrange- 
ments in modern yaulis called catacombs. But these two 
kinds by no means exhaust the varieties. The side hills in 
certain parts of Palestine and Syria are literally honey- 


, | combed with tombs; dating from the times of the Pheni- 


cians down to the Roman occupation, Yet the most instruc- 
tive gathering of tombs ever seen by the writer is that near 
New Paphos in Cyprus, That vast city of the dead—now 
vacated even by them—and the outlying villages of the dead, 
so to speak, present a very great variety indeed of tombs; 
from the simple single grave cut in the rock with a slab to 
cover it, to an elaborate mansion of princely cost. 

Rock-cut tombs, so popular among the wealthy ancients, 
seem to us very costly effairs. Yet it is doubtful whether 
the cost of excavating a tomb in the rock equals that of 


What earnest request of the legion did’ 





building a mausoleum in cut stone. And the latter sort is 
by no means an unheard-of thing among the relies of the 
past. 

Twenty years ago, the lunatics in the region of this Gada- 
rene or Gergesene demoniacs were suffered to go about raving, 
and literally naked; but such things are not allowed now, 
for public sentiment has grown better, through various influ- 
ences. So far as maniacs of to-day can be made to illustrate 


-the demoniacs of Jesus’ time, one must yet go back a couple 


of decades at least, to find a proper parallel in their treatment 
or in the popular views entertained respecting them. 

And even so, they present rather the illustration of contrast 
than of parallel. The insane were, and, to some extent, are, 
suffered and indulged as in a mauner inspired. Here the 
ancient theory seems to obtain which held that the absence, 
or overpowering, of a man’s rational faculties was essential 
to the presence and speaking of the god. We all remember 
the notion of the Python. It is to the sick that we must go 
if we wish to observe the modern notion of demoniacal pos- 
session ; or perhaps, in some cases, to the very wicked. It is 
very natural (it is thought) for a man to act as if the devil 
(or some of his servants) were in him. Pow-wow-ing is still 
resorted to by quack medicine-men, to expel the jin. Among 
the Syriac-speaking peoples in the northeast edge of Persia, 
it is very common to say of a sick man that he is possessed 
with a demon. 


As nearly as can be ascertained, the Jewish use of the 
“Legion” was to signify number only; with no added 
idea of military organization except such as might be sup- 
plied from the connection. So here, scarcely the rush of the 
two thousand swine in a body, as if under an individual 
impulse, can argue any devilish organization of forces in the 
military style. Nor even when Jesus (Matt. 26: 53) speaks 
of the twelve legions of angels (one to each apostle, some 
annotators say—not thinking of Judas) is it at all necessary to 
suppose that any like angelic organization is intended; for 
he was reproving the use of a small non-military force against 
a larger force which was chiefly mob. Number alone is an 
idea sufficiently broad for every purpose. 

Two of the strongest oriental features of the lesson are of 
a sort that do not lie on the surface, but attach themselves 
with great force to, first, the fleeing of the swineherds and 
the quick gathering of the people from the “city and the 
country ;” and, secondly, to Jesus’ action with respect to the 
request of the newly healed demoniac. To one who reads 
this account while sojourning among the Orientals, both 
these points in the narrative seem wonderfully well suited to 
the circumstances and the country and the people ; and fasten 
themselves in such a reader’s mind as the most characteristic 
oriental points of the whole story. At the same time, too, 
they furnish the clearest proof of Jesus’ deep and clear 
knowledge of the subjects with whom he had to deal. 

It is hard, however, to present these to minds which have 
made no personal observation. The incredible quickness 
with which intelligence flies in the East, often such as to 
evince a system of signal telegraphy, and the readiness with 
which people will turn out from a village and tramp away 
miles to satisfy their curiosity or bid a friend welcome or 
adieu, are things scarcely known here. When preparing to 
leave the East, the writer was advised to say nothing till 
preparations were as complete as possible, lest he should be 
thronged with acquaintances from the neighboring villages ; 
and indeed he found the soundness of that advice before he 
got through. More than one man made a journey on foot of 
more than a dozen miles to say his good words of parting 
blessing—in a literal sense, for the words took that shape in 
many instances. 

Thus it is easy, with a little oriental experience, to see how 
Jesus, though probably on the Gergesene coastsonly a short 
time, would be thronged with people “from the city and in 
the country.” That the crowd should fail to gather would 
have been a wonder. 

Again, the refusal to let the restored accompany him was 
the surest means of spreading not merely the knowledge of 
the cure, but a truer appreciation of the gospel. Doubtless 
this man and his demoniacal possession were known to all the 
region. His cure was an incredible event. But the sight of 
him by only a few would cause the wonder to spread—now- 
adays, in untold coffee-house gossip—among the men, and 
would cause many a short pilgrimage to see—and believe. 
For the wonder-worker to remain would cause thronging 
curiosity, and a desire to see newer and still newer exhibi- 
tions of power, and dissatisfaction at their cessation. But 
the man’s own story, and its repetition by those who had 
seen him, would be repeated’ and repeated long after every 
human being in the whole region knew it thoroughly. The 
story would be told and told again, till the wonder-worker 
would, we may say, dwell in their imaginations as an ever- 
present reality, no more to be doubted or feared, if not loved, 
than Solomon, or any other hero or prophet. And the part 
that the drowning of the swine would play in those repetitions, 
or in the lessons to be conveyed, would by no means be lost, 
Jesus’ work among the Gadarenes, in this flying visit, could 
not fail to be a very great one, according to all the modern 
oriental lights. j 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


blications received will be promptly noticed under ihis head, 
Seoente of our readers will eus in making further notice. | 


BOOKS, 


Commentary on the Old Testament. Vol, 5.—The Book of yertene. By 
the Rev. F.G. Hibbard, D.D. 1i2mo, pp. 448. Price, $2.25 


How to Paintin Water Colors. By Lavinia Steele Kellogg. Rauare 16mo, 
bp. aad York: BE. L. Kellogg. Price, boards, 6 cents; paper, 
cen 


ee 


The Breaker-Boy of Lansford. By the Rev. Edwin McMinn. 
illustrated, pp. 258 Philadelph a: 
tion Society. Price, $1. 25. 


16mo, 
The American Baptist Publica 


Between Times; or, Tales, Sketches, and Poers, written in the leisure 
moments of ‘a busy life. By I. EK. Drekenga. i6mo, pp. 232. Boston 
James H. Earle. ‘Price, 75 cents. 


The Dangemngias’s Wi | aromante. By Geor 
man by Mary J. Safford. Ié6mo, pp. 31. 
Gottaberger. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The Countess’s Secret. (The Peoples Library.) 4to,pp.29. New York: 
J. 8. Ogilvie & Uo. Price, 10 cents. 


—_— History: China, Corea, Japan. 
fis. 42mo, pp. 8. New York 
~d 1 


Ebers. From the Ger- 
ew York: William 8. 


By the Rev. William Elliott 
: Phillips and Hunt. Price, 10 


_ win: the learned blacksmith. (The Chautacgae Text-book, 
#3.) #2mo, pp. 48. New York: Philiips aud Hunt. Price, 10 
ae 
Introductory Lessons in Drawing and Painting. B 


y eo a 
8. W. 


(For sell-instruction.)  12mo, illustrated, pp. 62. 


Tilton & Co. 


Facts and Fictions of Zoology. By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D. (The Hum- 
boldt Library.) 8vo, illustrated, pp. 65, New York: J. Fitzgerald 


Co. Price, 15 cents. 
Outlines of General History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. (Chautauqua 
Text-book, No. 35.) #2mo, eens, pp. 71. New York: Phillips 
and Hun’ Price, 10 cents. 
MUSIC. 


Words by Willlam White 
Music by Albert J. Holden, 


He poeee My Grief. 
School Times). 
A. Pond & Cv. 


from The Sunday 
ew York: William 


A book like 7’he Mendelssohn Family is not likely to 
make much impression, aside from those few persons 
who have been interested in the pure and elevated 
character of Felix Mendelssohn, and who are led, through 
their love for him, to desire a further acquaintance with 
his father and mother, his wife, his sister Fanny, and his 
other household friends, This is to be regretted, for 
among the books which have been published lately, and 
which will be read on their own merits, this may fairly 
havea place in the front rank. All who know anything of 
the circle of persons among whom Mendelssohn lived, 
are aware that in culture, vivacity, elegance, and moral 
excellence they were well known throughout Germany, 
and England wo; and whoever opens these volumes will 
be admitted into interiors otherwise quite inacces:ible, 
except in the pages of novels. Of course, musical per- 
sons will be glad w trace the development of Mendels- 
sohn’s works, and to read of Weber, Berlioz, Rossini, 
Gade, Gounod, Hiller, Moscheles, Joachim, and many 
others who figure in these two delightful volumes. But 
those who know that Mendelssohn was a man of ideas, 
wide reading, and of the most joyous, enthusiastic, and 
domestic nature, will understand that to read these pages 
is to pass from scene to scene of brightness, tenderness, 
and purity. The two volumes of Mendelssohn’s “ Letters” 
are worthy of a wider diffusion than they have enjoyed 
but not even they had the charm which the work under 
review possesses, It was prepared by Sebastian Hensell 
the nephew of Mendelssohn, and comes to us, therefore, 
with a certain official sanction, The life of the com- 
poser which was to be written by his son can never be 
attempted, for the death of that son disappointed the 
hopes of the family in this regard; and now the work 
is done, not under the name of Felix Mendelasohn’s biog- 
raphy, but with a wider scope, and more in keeping with 
the interest @f those who want to learn more about that 
whole family, of wh ch Felix was the centre and the 
living mainspring. (8vo, illustrated, 2 vols., pp. xvi, 840; 
859. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $5.00.) 


On first thought, one would hardly class Noah Webster 
among “men of letters,” unless a pum were intended ; 
but though most readers have forgotten that he was any- 
thing more than a Jexicographer, his services in general 
education, political journalism, and copyright legislation 
were alone enough to give him an honorable place in our 
literature, Mr. Horace E. Scudder’s life of Noah Web- 
ster, which forms the second volume in the American 
Men of Letters series, is in every reepect a worthy record 
of the various labors of its subject, It is entertainingly 
written ; is clearly based upon original study; and will 
extend and perpetuate the reputation of “the other 
Webster,” whose work was in some ways more important 
than that of his namesake and friend. The book wisely 
refrains from special pleading, and adds to its effective- 
ness by its entire candor in speaking of the lexi- 
cographer’s limitations and failures. (16mo, cloth, pp. vi 
802. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Priee, $1.25.) 





Those who have read The Little Captain and Qne 
Day's Weaving, by Lynde Palmer, will be ready to wel- 


»| makes a capital manual for boys’ fathers. 





come the author’s new book, Jeannette’s Cirterns, which 
is a graphic presentment of a gay, beautiful, and ambi- 
tious girl, who is hungering and thirsting for worldly 
honors and material success, but who discovers, after 
some sharp les*ons, that these, unblessed by Christ’s 
favor, are only as broken cisterns. A serious defect in 
the book, and one which unfits it for the Sunday-school 
library, is the prominence given to love and love-making, 
while the young ladies are still merely, girls at school ; 
but the evangelical spirit is sweet and true. The story 
carries its several morals along with it, tacking none of 
them on at the end, and the picture of life at the cottage 
where Jeannette grows up like a flower in the shade, 
with her two old aunts and her discouraged father, is 
realistic and well drawn. (12mo, pp. 284. Troy, New 
York: H. B. Nims & Co. wate: $1.25.) 


The recent death of Dr. Isaac I. Hayes, the well-known 
Arctic explorer and author of several books of polar voy- 
agings, gives an added interest to the first installment 
of his Pictures of Arctic Travel, which issued from the 
press just before his death The series was to be pub- 
lished in three parts, and was to cover Greenland, Ice- 
land, and the Arctic Sea; but the first part is taken up 
with sketches of Greenland only. Considered as a con- 
tribution to the permanent literature of descriptive Arc- 
tic travel, the book has little or no value, and those who 
go to it for fresh information will be disappointed. It is 
really a collection of readable, sometimes amusing, 
papers on miscellaneous phases of life and manners in 
Greenland, and popularly scientific descriptions of the 
scenery and physicography of that birthplace of the ice- 
bergs. The popular reader will find it a good book 
wherewith to while away a winter's evening. (l6mo, 
pp. 144. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co.) 





Twenty years ago, a considerable popularity was en- 
joyed by a book entitled Great Facts and Remarkable 
Inventions of the Nineteenth Century. A very similar 
work is Mr. Henry J. Nicoll'’s new volume, Great Move- 
ments and those who Achieved Them. Mr. Nicoll has 
given us a book more comprehensive than its predecessor, 
but scarcely more timely at the present moment; for, 
although he pleasantly describes many of the earlier dis- 
coveries of this century, he is inexcusably neglectful of 
such matters as the telephone and the electric light. But 
his field is broader than that of mere mechanical inven- 
tion, and includes such subjects as prison reform, cheap 
postage, popular literature, and general education. Not- 
withstanding its omissions, it may wisely be put upon 
the shelves of miscellaneous circulating libraries, Jarge 
orsmall. (12mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 457. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.50.) 


It sometimes happens that a book written for boys 


To such a 
class belongs Tempered Steel, by the Rev.-.E. N. Hoare, 


, | Rector of Acrise, Kent, which shows how bright and 


well-meaning lads are sometime: seu astray by the stu- 
pidity of well-meaning parents, who do uvt step out of 
their own self-absorption or prejudice to study the indi- 
vidual characters of their children. In saying this, we 
are not excluding this story of the Ridleys and the Cre- 
mers from the notice of young people to whom the book 
is ostensibly addressed. (l6mo, illustrated, pp. 136 
London and New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
Price, 60 cents. ) 


A new edition of German Principia, Part I, has just 
been issued by Harper and Brothers. In this edition 
the exercises are printed in both German and Roman 
type, so as to accommodate the book to the use of all 
teachers ; some new exercises are added ; two new chap- 
ters have been written and others have been enlarged, and 
Materials for Conversation from Murray’s Handbook of 
Travel Talk have been inserted as an appendix. These 
improvements and additions should make this deservedly 
popular book more popular. (12mo, pp. iv, 237. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 4 60 cents.) 


The beauty of a life set to 5 aaltiba and shaping itself 
after a lofty ideal is portrayed in Hilda, or Seeketh Not 
Her Own, by Catharine Shaw. Hilda, as eldest daughter 
and sister in a large family, has a place which she fills to 
the comfort and best good of all. And the lessons 
of uaworldliness and of Christian consistency which her 


, | course half-unconsciously inculcates, are very precious. 


The book is well adapted for the reading of the older 
pupils in the Sunday-school. (12mo, iilustrated, pp. 
viii, 224. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 
Price, $1.25,) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


a 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 
North Carolina, special, state, at Raleigh -- _-- February 24, 25 
Georgia, inter-state, district, at Atlanta ----- Feb. 28, March 1 





Tennessee, state, at Murfreesboro’ onve April 12, 13 
West Virginia, state, at Hartford City ---- .-- ---. May 23-25 
Iowa, state, at Webster City .-.....--. -... May 31 to June 2 
New York, state, at Pen Yan--....-.---.------.----June 6-8 
Ohio, state, at Springfield...... |§ ---.-.-----.---. June 6-8 
Colorado, state, at Colorado Springs ....-.-.-.----- June 8-10 ~ 
Indiana, state, at Crawfordsville......-.---.-.... June 13-15 
Nebraska, state, at Columbus---- ..---..--- = nianioait June 20-22 
South Carolina, state, Camden ........--.-------- July 12, 13 
Kentucky, state, at Danville ...........~--.---- August 22-24 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence... ....---- November 8, 9 
New Jersey, state, at a saocenewsirna== Weve 14-16 


FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIA TION. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


There are times when the reports from Sunday-schoo! 
workers abroad are peculiarly full of interest and en- 
couragement. Such was the case with the monthly 
budget of letters presented at the February meeting of 
the Foreign Sunday-school Association, from which we 
can only cull the briefest résumé of news items, 

Italy sends a valuable table of statistics, compiled 
by the Rev. Paolo Longo, secretary of the last synod of 
the Waldensian Church. These statistics show that in 
the Vaudois' Valleys there are 62 schools, with 250 
teachers and 2,862 scholars. The schools of the [talian 
Evangelization Society are 48 in number; they having 
a force of 100 teachers and 1,878 scholars. The Free 
Italian Church has 800 scholars; the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist, 750; the American Baptist, 150; and the Metho- 
dist Episcopal, 14 scholars. Mr. Clark’s school at 
Spezia has 60 scholars. Mr. Longo says that whereas 
the statistics of 1880 showed a slight decline in Sunday- 
school work, those of July, 1881, gave an increase in the 
Waldensian Church in Italy of 233, and in the Valleys 
of 353 scholars. He adds, * That would be little for you 
Americans, who number scholars by thousands; but it is 
much in a country where religious education is so slightly 
regarded, and where Sunday-schools are opposed un- 
ceasingly.” Mr. Longo also mentions a school at Rio 
Marino, in the island of Elba, which has nearly 200 
children, whose parents are fishermen, and chiefly 
Romanists. 

It will be remembered that about a year ago the 
Association intrusted President Cattell of Lafayette 
College—who was then on his way to attend the centen- 
nial celebration of so-called religious liberty in Bohe- 
mia —with some smal! amounts to be used in furtherance 
of Sunday-school interests in the land of John Huss. 
At the February meeting of the Association, Dr. Cattell 
presented a brief report of the work done Letters, 
from Bohemian ministers in various sections of the 
country tell of the good results obtained by the judicious 
work of Dr. Cattell. One new minister, Gustave Scoltesc, 
who has occupied his present station—the Southwestern 
Parish—only six weeks, has already opened several smal! 
Sunday-schools in the different villages within his juris- 
diction. His predecessor, who had been in office forty- 
eight years, was opposed. to the introduction of “ novel- 
ties,” although a good man, and one greatly beloved. 

Mr. Kecskemeti, a Hungarian student now in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. and who recently com- 
menced a Reformed Church for his countrymen in New 
York, was present, and reported the existence and pros- 
perity of about a dozen schools in Hungary. The larcest 
of these is at Pesth, under the care of Pastor Konig. 
It consists of Jews, Roman Catholics, and all nation- 
alities and faiths, the children attending in spite of the 
law. In this, as in all the Hungarian Sunday-schools, 
the exercises are conducted and the instruction given in 
two languages, Hungarian and German, as few of the 
children understand both. There is a great need for 
Sunday-school literature in the former languages, and 
the want is soon to be met in part by the issue of a 
Sunday-school paper, to be edited by Mr. Konig, under 
the auspices of the Foreign Sunday-school Association. 
One of our Hungarian correspondents, Mr. Rottmeyer, 
writes of the difficulty of procuring hymns, as no one 
is at the same time scholar and Christian enough to 
make the translation. 

A letter from Professor Arvesson, of Rekjavik, Ice- 
land, afforded considerable amusement to the meeting. 
He would, he said, like to see such schools as his corres- 
pondent described, but does not see how to procure halls, 
furniture, fire, books, ete. He would like to know if the 
curriculum of our Sunday-schools differs at all from that 
of those introduced in Denmark, where the boys are 
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taught mathematics, history, and science, and the girls 
knitting and sewing. He supposes, of course, that they 
are much the same. 

A pretty and inspiring picture of whole-hearted devo- 
tion to Christian work, in spite of poverty and other 
obstacles, was painted in the letter of Louis Perredoz, a 
stocking weaver of St. Jean de Garde, France. He is 
already connected with four Sunday-schools : two, having 
in all three hundred pupils, in his own town; and two 
smaller ones at Peyroiles and Caderles, each three or four 
miles away. But his heart is drawn out towards Lozere, 
which is “ destitute of pastors, and of all spiritual aid.” 
He desires to walk there (about thirty-seven miles going 
and returning) over almost impassable roads, “ establish- 
ing some regular posts of evangelization, and some Sun- 
day-schools.” In undertaking this task he will be 
obliged to give up his Monday’s work, which is a serious 
loss to one whose earnings amount to only two francs, or 
fifty cents, a day, and who has to support a family. 
Nevertheless, he is resolved to undertake this work, to 
which he sincerely believes God calls him, whether receiv- 
ing human help or not. The Association voted to send 
him $20, which will pay these incidental expenses of 
his work for half a year. 

Spain, although nearly crowded out of this report, 
sent a great many letters this month. Grenada, Ponte- 
vidra, Corunna, Seville, Comunas, San Sebastian, Leon, 
Bilhav, and several other stations, were thus represented. 
All were spiritually flourishing, but in several the jeal- 
ousy of the priests had diminished the numbers by closing 
the doors of secular schools against Sunday scholars, and 
inducing employers not to give them work. A company 
of Jesuits came to Leon, and carried on fifteen days of 
counteracting services, They hired men to shout, hoot, 
and sing comic songs in front of the school during its 

-session; and they kindled a bonfire in the public square, 
at which they burned a quantity of Bibles, while the 
missionary was called a demoniac. Mr. Carlisle, mis- 
sionary at Huelvas, thanks the Association warmly for its 
gift of The Sunday School Times, and describes the 
Christmas celebration of the Sunday-school, on which 
occasion the concert exercise “ The Glories of Christ,” 
published in The Sunday School Times, was used. The 
school also made a missionary offering of $7,—the 
first instance on record of a missionary offering made 
by a Sunday-school iu Spain. Miss I. S. Ross, whose 
death, within two weeks after writing the letter, is a 
great loss to the mission, reported a deep spiritual 
work going on at Puerto de Santa Maria. The preach- 
ing services were crowded all summer, and, in spite of 
the heat and malaria, these resulted in the conversion of 
more than half of the hundred and fifty Sunday-school 
scholars. These hold a regular Sunday-school prayer- 
meeting, and their spiritual progress is very marked. 
Four of these converted young women were just on the 
point of opening a new Sunday-school at Cotra, a 
suburban village. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—The thirtieth session of the Sunday-school teachers’ 
convention of the Boston South Baptist Association was 
held at the First Baptist Church, February 8. The 
morning and the early part of the afternoon were devoted 
to general business. In the afternoon Mr. William N. 
Hartshorn delivered an address on “Primary Sunday- 
school work ;” and the Rey. Dr. Heman Lincoln, of New- 
ton Theological Seminary, read an essay on “ How to 
prepare for and teach the Sunday-school lesson.” In the 
evening Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth gave a popular sketch 
of the origin and influence of some favoriteSunday-school 
hymns, and Mrs, A. J. Gordon told of some means of 
interesting Sunday-school scholars in temperance work. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—The date of the Kentucky state Sunday-school con- 
vention has been changed from August 29-31 .to August 
22-24. 

—Two state Sunday-school conventions are added this 
week to the Convention Calendar: that of Nebraska, to 
be held at Columbus, June 20-22; and that of West Vir- 
ginia, to be held at Hartford City, May 23-25. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOLS; 

—A Sunday-school post-office is one of the institu- 
tions of the Southern Methodist Episcopal Sunday- 
school of Milan, Tennessee. It is optn only on Sunday 
morning, and it is managed by an officer of the Sunday- 
school, who acts as postmaster, and two. scholars, who 
are the carriers. If the superintendent wishes to com- 
municate with an absent teacher, or a teacher with an 
absent scholar, he drops a “ postal” into the post-office, 








and his message is conveyed at once to the person to 
whom it is addressed. 

—Besides the Sunday-school, a Gentleman’s Sunday- 
morning Bible Class was maintained for several years by 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church of New York. 
This was broken up two years ago by the sailing of the 
conductor, Mr. Elliott F. Shepard, for Europe. Towards 
the end of last year this class has been again taken up 
by Mr. Shepard, and strangers and others desirous of 
social Bible study on the basis of the International lessons 
are invited to attend. The class meets in its own sepa- 
rate room at half past nine every Sunday morning. 


—In England, efforts are now being made in many places 
to bring together the teachers and scholars of the Sunday- 
school during the week as wellason Sunday. The Trinity 
Congregational Sunday-school in Huntingdon has formed 
a “ Try-to-do-well Society,” which embraces in its objects 
the study of nature as well as of the Bible. The Society 
meets during the week, when an essay on some scientific 
or popular subject is prpsented by a lecturer, and short 
papers on the same subject are read by the scholars. 
The experiment is said to be very successful in promoting 
greater intimacy between teacher and scholar, and in 
helping the scholars to a wider secular culture than could 
otherwise be attained by some of them. 


EVANGELISM. 


—One of the most promising of the evangelistic agen- 
cies in Chicago is the newly formed Christian Army, 
which is partly modeled upon the English organization, 
the Salvation Army. Its peculiar methods enable it to 
lay hold of a lower class than can be reached by most 
other organizations. The Christian Army, like its pro- 
totype, has a journal of its own, entitled The Battle Cry. 

—The evangelistic work in California continues steadily 
to grow. Major Whittle and Mr. McGranahan’s meet- 
ings im San Francisco are well sustained, and reports 
from various other towns show a growing sense among 
the churches of the need and importance of “John the 
Baptist” work. It should be mentioned that the results 
of Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey’s mission in San Francisco 
are yet felt in the increased membership and increased 
spirituality of the churches. 


—In view of the religious needs of Southern Nebraska, 
an evangelistic committee’ composed of the leading edu- 
cators of the state, both ministers and laymen, has been 
formed at Lincoln, for the prosecution of aggressive 
Christian work throughout that region; and Mr. K. A. 
Burnell, the chairman of the Chicago Y. M. C. A. open- 
air committee, is at present doing pioneer service, under 
the auspices of the committee, in the towns and villages 
of Nebraska. At Weeping Water, Mr. Burnell addressed 
the scholars of the public schools, and a class of twelve 
boys and girls was formed, who promised to strive to 
walk in the footsteps of Jesus. A week or twoafterwards 
Mr. Burnell received this note: “We whose names are 
written on this card, are the members of the ‘ class of 
twelve’ who are earnestly and prayerfully striving to 
follow our Saviour in the way that you pointed out to us. 
We want to thank you for coming here; and we entreat 
you not to cease praying for those of our class who do not 
as yet desire to become Christians.” The card wassigned 
by ten scholars. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—Asa counter attraction to the liquor saloons, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Grass Valley, 
California, has fitted up a free gymnasium for the young 
men of the place. 

—Mr. R. T. Booth’s meetings in Bristol, England, have 
so far been eminently successful, He draws audiences 
of three thousand nightly, and several thousand have 
already signed the pledge. 

—A “black list” showing some of the fruits of the 
liquor traffic is issued from time to time by the English 
Alliance News. The last number showed that no fewer 
than fourteen cases of murder and manslaughter, fifteen 
cases of suicide, and a hundred and twenty violent deaths, 
directly traceable to the use of intoxicating liquors, 
occurred in Great Britain during the last week of 1881 
and the first of the new year. 

—Boston has increased her temperance agencies by a 
new “ Coffee Palace.” It is situated in the immediate 
neighborhood of several liquor saloons, whose influence 
it is designed to counteract ; and it is fitted up in a very 
attractive way with tastefully painted walls, colored glass 
windows, etc. A piano and billiard-tables form part of 
its furniture, and all the principal newspapers and maga- 
zines are to be found on its tables. Mr. Samuel Shap- 
leigh is the conductor ; and the venture already promises 


to be a success. A correspondent sends the following 
encouraging note: “Last night one of the friends 
went out to seven of the liquor saloons near by to see 
how many customers they had. He found but five in 
the seven saloons. He then went to the Coffee Palace 
and found a hundred and three persons in attendance,— 
‘hard-looking fellows,’ but quiet and orderly, , Every 
paper was being read, and the attendants were busy deal- 
ing out coffee and sandwiches.” 





GENERAL. 

—A mission Sunday-school has been organized by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of San Francisco, 
California. It is held in the upper hall of the building, 
and promises to be a great success. 


—Sunday-schools are sometimes housed in strange 
places. Missionary Stites, of the American Sunday-school 
Union, recently organized one in an old bar-room in 
“The Pines” of Southern New Jersey, using the counter as 
his pulpit. That room, in past years, had been the resort 
of wood-choppers, coal-burners, and fishermen, for drink- 
ing, dancing, gambling, fighting, and all other vicious 
indulgences and practices; and though the tavern had 
been closed, the people were still very rough. The 
meeting was fully attended, and many were deeply 
affected. An interesting Sunday-school was ozganized, 
which is doing much good. This missionary: has a num- 
ber of Sunday-schools among the colored people, mostly 
freedmen, which he is aiding and carefully watching. 
The scholars take great interest in them and their les- 
sons. Some are making rapid progress, and all are 

—There was a large attendance at the first anniversary 
of the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor of 
Williston Church, Portland, Maine, held February 12, 
and the exercises were of an interesting character. The 
president of the society, and one or two of the older 
members, made short addresses, while a number of the © 
boys told what the society had done for them. The 
pastor of the church, the Rey. F. E. Clark, said that in 
consequence of articles concerning this society in The 
Sunday School Times, and one or two other papers, he 
had received scores of letters in regard to it from all 
parts of the country. Most of his correspondence ex- 
pressed an earnest desire to enter into this work ; and 
though he could not state how many societies had been 
formed, he knew of more than twenty that had been 
established and were in active, working order. Probably 
the number is very much larger than this, as he had the 
results of their efforts from comparatively few of his cor- 
respondents. Among the different cities and towns from 
which the most encouraging reports had come were Canan- 
daigua, New York ; Godrich, Canada; Little Compton, 
Rhode Island; Augusta, Maine; Newburyport, Mass. ; 
Burlington, Vt. ; New Haven, Connecticut ; Nashua, New 
Hampshire ; Rockland, Rhode Island; Muir, Michigan ; 
and Portland, Maine. One pastor writes: “ We have 
already seen fruits in the quickening of the zeal and 
interest of our young people, and in the awakening 
and conversion of others.” Another reports : “The for- 
mation of the Socie'y resulted immediately in awakening 
the interest of the young people; the interest has been 
sustained and deepened, and a number of hopeful con- 
versions are the result. The society has had an indirect 
but very much needed effect, in creating a more worthy 
faith in youthful piety.” Another writes: “Our only - 
associate member has given his heart to Christ, and an- 
nounced himself ready for active service.” Still another 
says : ““ Never since I have been a member of the church 
has there seemed to be a greater interest among the 
young people of the congregation and Sunday-school 
than now.” The home society, in Williston Church, 
was reported to be in a very flourishing condition. 
There are 130 active members and 11 associate mem- 
bers. The Friday evening meetings have been well sus- 
tained throughout the year, nearly all the active members 
ptaking some part in every meeting. Monthly sociables 
have been enjoyed, and all the committees have per- 
formed their parts faithfully. Twenty-three young peo- 
ple have joined the church during the year, from the 
Society, and a large number more are expected soon. 
The efforts of the society, attended by the blessing of 
God, resulted at the beginning of the present year in a 
quiet work of grace, in which some twenty or thirty of 
the boys and girls were hopefully converted. 





PERSONAL. 
-——Professor A. C. Kendrick, who has for so many years 
led the readers of The Sunday School Times in their criti- 
cal study of the New Testament, is at present seeking 





health and rest on the continent of Europe. A recent 
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letter of his from Rome gives a cheering 
account of evangelistic work in that city. 

—Oolonel A. B. Meacham, who has so 
long and so wisely dealt with the Indian 
problem, died suddenly in Washingtom 
February 16, 

—The’ Rev. Dr. Elon Foster, author of 
the Oyclopedias of Prose and Poetical 
Illustrations, wishes his correspondents to 
know that his present address is 1283 Hewes 
Street, Brooklyn. 

—The death of Mr. Samuel Sharp, the 
English archeologist, numismatist, and 
geologist, is announced Mr. Sharp was 
best known to biblical students by his 
Early History of Egypt and the History 
of Egypt under the Ptolemies. 

—A fitting tribute has just been paid to 
the venerable ex-President Woolsey of 
Yale. At a special meeting held Feb- 
ruary 15, the Faculty presented him with 
a handsome gold medal in recognition 
of his fifty years’ services in connection 
with that institution. 


—Although the Rev. Joseph Cook is 
traveling ‘mainly for the purpose of rest 
and the acquisition of new information, he 
does not abstain altogether from lecturing. 
In Bombay last month, he delivered a 
course of lectures, under the auspices of 
the Christian laymen of the city, in defense 
of Christianity against the current objec- 
tions which are urged against it by edu- 
cated Hindus, The lectures were said to 
be very successful, 


—Those readers who have gained help- 
ful hints from the Rev. R. R. Meredith’s 
recent article on Popular Bible Classes, 
will be interested in the following sketch of 
the man and his work, from a Boston letter 
to The Christian Intelligencer: ‘ Two thou- 
sand people, superintendents, teachers, 
adult scholars from various denominations, 
are gathered in one place, and side by side 
studying the Sunday-schoogl lesson in the 
International course. It is Saturday after- 
noon, Come this way, and see the sight in 
Tremont Temple. As we mount tho steps 
leading to the hall, we hear, like a big, 
sweet, full, resonant trumpet’s voice, one 
of the old gospel hymns. The notes roll 
out through the echoing halls. It is no 
mean chorus, and those wings that Chris- 
tian hearts alone can put to song, beat and 
bear it up. If it be early, you will find a 
seat on the floor; if late, look through 
the little windows in the doors, and see 
the cheering prospect. People near the 
entrance are standing up. Then come the 
backs of tiers of people, gray heads, black 
heads, brown heads, hats, bonnets; then 
more hats, more bonnets. At the other 
end of the hall you begin to see faces 
ranged on a broad platform, overshadowed 
by a big organ front, and at a desk stands 
Mr. Meredith, the magnetic leader of this 
immense Bible class. Above this first- 
floor audience is another packed into a 
balcony skirting three sides of the hall. 
Ah, you spy a second balcony high up, and 
hearing, as we did lately, that a chance for 
seats is to be found here, you mount 
the stairway leading up toward the stars, 
‘ Haven’t taken so much trouble before, 
this long time, to hear about a Sunday- 
school lesson,’ you say. No, it is doing 
you good, Take your seat, and look at the 
Rey. Mr. Meredith. He is a rather tall, 
muscular-looking man, having dark hair 
and dark eyes, and he wears side whiskers. 
He was a Methodist columbiad a few years 
since, but transferred his relations to the 
Congregationalists ; and planting his gun 
on their wall has been doing good service 
as pastor of the Phillips Church, South 
Boston. He has a knack at Bible exposi- 
tion and Bible teaching. His class has 
grown under his leadership till, filling and 
overflowing again and again its place of 


‘meeting, it has poured into Tremont Tem- 


ple, If it fill that second—the sky bal- 





cony, then it must go to Music Hell, oz, 
better stil!, to the new Mechanics’ Associa- 
tion building,—finally gathering on Bos- 
ton Oommon. But Mr. Meredith has 
started the lesson. He is very easy and 
fluent, simple in language and clear in 
statement ; always magnetic, and, at times, 
quite emotional and stirring, sending his 
voice around the walls of Tremont Temple 
in quick, ringing echoes. His mode is 
catechetical, Socrates-like, he asks ques- 
tions, ‘ What do you think about that?’ 
‘A sister thinks so and so.’ The cate- 
chetical method has its risks. Some peo- 
ple love to talk back, and Socrates may 
find a Plato among his auditors; but Mr. 
Meredith is good at repartee, and can send 
back an answer that will operate in a 
carper’s ear like a bee whose stinger is well 
under way. The popular leader of this 
Bible-class can talk very plainly to his 
pupils: ‘I don’t care what you call it, or 
who you are, or what church you belong 
to,’ said Mr. Meredith, when we heard 
him. Butpeople like an acid occasionally ; 
—they prefer to have it well distributed 
though,—and not too much in their par- 
ticular tart.” 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT, 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 45,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The wniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 30 cents per line. 


Send full name and address to I. L. 


Oragin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and get a | ¥™° 


cook-book free of charge. 
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WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
The Spring Term of this institution will begin 
MARCH 22, 1882. 
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CONCERT EXERCISES. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may 
desire to use them : 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 

CONSECRATION. 

FAITH, 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 

PRAISE GOD. 

SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

THE CREATION. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

PSA aT esate, Home eae 
Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 

7% Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Our Continent 


THE NEW LITERARY WEEKLY. 
UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. 


98,00 


The Demand Still Increasing ! 


COPIES oft the FIRST NUMBER 
SOLD IN THREE DAYS! 


vas success of “ OuR ConTINENT” has been truly 
pore. ye une it has ever been 
known. The d led all 4 
experience, both in the alc old ‘wend and th this. F 
every quarter comes the news of increasing FE ae 
for “ OUR CONTINENT,” and the ten best presses at 
our disposal and two binderies — pm to deliver 
“OUR CONTINENT” to the ey) we 
could wish. But this delay is nanvoliable: 
t expectations, but we never flattered ourselves 
t we should have such an extraordinar: —— 
for our first number, We pores supposed “Ou 
INTINENT ” would sell at the rate of four baundred 
ane thirty-five copies in less than two days at a single 
itand—that of the rena yy R. R. Depot in 
Philadelphia—or that many of the news companies 
would increase their orders in two — after receiv- 
ing their first supply. But great success has more 
than confirmed the origins belief with which. we 
started * OUR CONTINENT,” a belief that the Ameri- 
can people would glad! welcome and eathusiastically 
support a first-class illustrated lite: weekly —a 
weekly that would seek as its exclusive field the 
covecqmept of American authorship and American 
art, both of the pencil and the graver; a weekly that 
would build up American literature 
our native authors; a weekly that would not live by 
the piracy of its matter or the thett of its il) 
in brief,a weekly that has for its sole aim the best 
that can be ronuced in Annerione Lismetuse Gnd 


American 
The second number of “Our ConTINENT” is now 
ready, and for sale by Newsdealers, Railroad News 
Sete copy upecinen copies eee™ Se 
All communications a ould be ~ addressed 
“Our Continent” Pubhiniie Co., 


Philadelphia. 


NEW CONCERT EXERCISE. 


MY TEN FAIRIES. For 10 children to take 
part 02 








NEW S. S. CARDS. 


FRUITS OF THE SPIRIT. 9% little tickets. 
(Beautiful.) Per pack ...........ccccccceoscccoce ) 


RAL GEMS, No. 1. Nice cards at a low 
price. ee texts. 2icards. Per pack.. .25 


FLORAL G No. 2 Uniform in size with 
No. 1. Different texts and designs. Per pack, .25 
3% I WILLS FROM THE BIBLE. 5 designs. 35 
different texts. Per pac 
Canes FRUITS AND BIBLE PRECEPTS. 
elegant embossed fruit pieces. Size 4x6. 
Per pack 








CHOICE FLOWERS AND BIBLE PRECEPTS. 
Ce; embossed flower pieces. Size 5x7. < 


Sample one each of above mailed, post-paid, 25 cts. 
A full supply of Sunday-school Books and Supplies at 
lowest petoces. Prompt attention to all orders. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau Street, New YORK. 


REMEMBER 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES 
On the Sunday-school Lessons 


Is a Commentary on the whole book of MARK, 
with both versions beside being the best help 
on the lessons for 1882 it is a valuable reference 
book for all times on the Gospel of St. Mark. 





Sent by mail on receipt of price, $1.25. 
W. A. WILDE & CO., PusiisHzrs, 


25 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


New York Observer 
FIRE! 


Some of the account books of the NEW YORK 
OBSERVER have been burned. Subscribers will aid 
us in correcting our lists by sending full address and 
copy of last receipt to NEW YORK OBSERVER, 
New York City. 

The paper will be published as usual. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS’ 
GREAT LOSS. 


To ovum FRIENDS AND PATRONS: 


The late disastrous fire in the World Building has 
swept away our stock of books, stationery, stereotype 
plates, etc. We fortunately escaped with our lives. 
Part of our account books, and all of our correspon- 
dence and invoices, were burned. Consequently we 
ask our friends who have statements of account to 
torward them to us, with remittances if possible. 

We have commenced again, and are ready to sup- 
ply Sunday-school and Theological Books as usual. 
Our temporary office is at 38 Murray Street. We 

our patrons of the past, apd ask their con- 
tinned favors, N. TIBBALS & SONS. 
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Genius Rewarded 


OR, THE 
Story of the Sewing Machine, 


A handsome little pamphlet, blue and gold 
cover, with numerous engravings, will be 


GIVEN AWAY 


to any adult person calling for it, at any 
branch or sub-office of The Singer Manu- 
facturing Company, or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, to any person living at a distance 
from our offices. 


\ The Singer Manufacturing Co., 


Principal Office, 34 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 





A New Book. postpaid, 75 cents. 


THE USE ‘OF TOBACCO. 


ROFESSOR J. I. D. HINDS, 
By oF Cumberland pose ea 
The history of Tobacco, its effects u system, 
and unanswerable arguments againett ~ Ang ween 
the author, LEBANON, TENNESSEE. 


ov Pk eee BRAGULA LHL ——— 
“scribe for, the Home Economist” pre ores 


LUABLS Pus iF 





——. ares LPC anny "Wwe will cond 1s sia 
Sora wah ken pom usicaL ALbum, size 10 x 13, 


7] PAGES ce the 








s@ FRIENDS! 


BEES Or TONEY” 


city ope a 
in Hives, | Homey Extractors,” Artificial 
to Bee Culture. — Noth 


b, Section 


ing ssrater cee meee Ce postal 


written plainly, to AM 


Diary Free tics ranicvene 


ader, ete. Sent to any 
address on Trostet of two tT 
Address, CH. E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave. 


The Bible and its Study. 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTELLI- 
GENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 














The general interest in the series of articles on the 
Bible and its study. contributed by eminent European 
and American writers to the issue of The Sunday 
School Times for December 13, 1879, has called forth 
numerous requests for their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for per- 
manent preservatiqn. All the articles having a bear- 
ing upon the general theme of the best methods of 
using the Bible itself and the various helps to its right 
understanding, have therefore been collected under 
the title of The Bible and its Study, and are published 
in a 96 page pamphlet. 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Colored 
Tiestne the = Feed on Srunay Scmoo, a 
NS, are inte e eets 0 
beautiful pe Sly a pony senmebe to ii 


— Co., Providence, R. }. 


SYMBOL GIFTS =n. 


2G Be ed oot Pomth Ave.. pak Ses 
READ Sanco, I will send 2% 5x7 chromos, 2c. ; 
eet Embossed 
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Something that will Help Your Class. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly for the first quarter of 1882 is now ready, It contains a double-page colored map of “The Pathways of our Lord;” a full-page finely engraved picture 
embodying views of places and things mentioned in the lesson, with illustrations of Eastern manners and customs ; eight pages of appropriate lesson hymns with music, and a great variety 


of matter helpful to the study of the lessons, 


WHAT IT COSTS.—The price of THz SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY is 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. 


It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for 


postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows :—For five 
scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents, Send seven centa’for a specimen, 


Address?’ JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








SYMBOL GIFTS. 


Prepared by Mrs. W. F. Crafts, Sample set, 10q 


Breakfast Mottoes 


Prepared by Rev. W. F. Crafts. Sample, Gc. . 


Bible Reading 2 Book Marks. 


Prepared by Rev. W. F. Cra A plan for reading 
the Bible in the ‘order of its events. Sample, eg 


SALVATION SYMBOL 


Wordless Boo IZED. Sample, 10c. 
Improved Bible Tags. raver,cc. set 
Choice Leaflets. “sn; enti on 


sent postgmid for 10c, 
All of the above sent promptly on rec@iptof price. 


Harry Angell, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


PIANOFORTES. 


UALED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WO. SHIP AND DURA- 


KNABE & CO. 


Ni 204 ag BS Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
aia “Ni Fifth Avenue, New York. 


[ANOS $e oe 325 
ORCANS! eee 


» in GOOD ORDER, at GREAT 
BARG AIN S. ILLUSTRATED CATA- 














CO., Manufacture 
ers & Dealers, 826 Broadway, New York. 


BEATIY'Simncnstas up hare Hon tonday indwoe- 


ments reads. Writeorcallon Beatt y. Washington, N.J 

















- 
up 
oe certtalatay ua istered for $7.00; 
and, as an extra taaeaenant Hy on receipt o: price. 
deliver them free to most of the express a located 
on line of railroad in Northern States 
sippi Rives. i go w. LARD. 108 Fulton St, 
Boston, Mass.: 207 Canal St., Y.; 927 Arch 8t., 
Philadelphia: 4 Market S8t., Chicago. 


THE LONDON HEARING HORN, 


“ THE LONDON ” is one of the 
smallest and most effective Hearing 
Horns in use. It is made of brass, 
silver-plated, with an ivory tip for 
the ear. 

’ Persons purchasing them can return them 
if they do not prove beneficial. 


_ For sale, wholesale and retail, by the 
manufacturers, 
ISAAC S. WILLIAMS & CO., 
728 Market St., cece Pa 















20 Dey St. 
BARLOW'S ] Tux ganas = | 
INDIGO e0 BLUE! D. 8. WILT'B ER, Prop 














233 N. Secend St., Phila.. Pa 





Copper Name Stamp, 

Bide had S inaatnle Ink andPad, 
$1; Ru for circulars, 

2 GOL DaBOROUGE 0 Chestout St., Phila., Pa, 


TEACHERS. : 


We wil send you % beeu- 
ree 734, with 
bey BR 





titel Art b ay} all new, 
et 3 cenis. 








»D. @ DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 





ERFECT MASTERY,so you can speak FRENCH or 
GERMAN in ten weeks, without a bw by 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. 


The success of this wonderfully simpie system, in both Europe and America, 
is simply amazing. Price for a complete set of Sethnin ener ar Baquase $5.00. 
All who purchase a set are entitled, without extra charge, to exercises and 

uestions to the author for corrections or answers. Densriptiee. circulars free 
dample number 25 cents. 


I. K. FUNK & CO., Publishers, 10 ae 12 Dey St., New York. 


LANGUAGES 
EASILY 
LEARNED. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT : 


OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Co. 
OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


TANUARY 1, 1882. 














Amount of Net Cash Assets, January 1, 1881__..................._.-$41,344,120 85 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
































Premitims ...... .0000-cececcnndccesen----cccsescconcsscccscessaocesensccccensees! $8,438, o7 
Less deferred premiums January TACUIIII sistcnctsain:s+ stsptaiestedti bmaateaasabedadia 387,972 13—§ 8,050,711 94 
Interest and rents (including 4X, ee on —_ estate sold)......... 2,789. 70 

interest accrued January 1, 1881 oui " 357, 167 o7— 2,432,654 33—$10,483,366 27 

$51,827, 487 12 
DISBURSEMENT ACOOUNT. 
Losses by death, —— Reversionary additions to same $ 2,013,208 32 
ndownente matured discounted, inciuding a ee © additions tosame... 564,924 96 
— ~~ aly ee ona returned premiums on cancelled 2,513,691 94 
Tota tal pal policy-holder ~~ -=$5,091,820 22 ' 
Taxes an rances 224,772 24 / 
ae brokerages, agency expenses, and og = TED accasncccncoasave.cnoe 1,001,027 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc..............-.e00-.0--s---- 379,560 21—§ 6,697,430 26 
$45,130,006 836 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) $ 1,271,588 41 
Invested in — States, New York City, and other stocks (market value, 

$19, ae atere ne newamecennnscenncnnonnetensnecnansecee wey 42 

itd nosdhandgititpabdendnoghbigsresionniaesdadie 
Bonds nae —_ es, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $16,940,- 

an 


e policies assigned to the company as additional collateral security) 18. pyr 73 
Temporary Tease ( (secured by stocks, market value, lancanserasesmasinapace 000 
* Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on these policies 
































QARSTRE. 09 GE III). 00 nn ncncpcccnctconngnapetbedacesenses 545,227 34 
ees and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan. anim 00 
* Premiums on existing licies in course o f transmission and collection (estimated 
fay on these po olicies $300,000, included in liabilities) m = 082 2 
mts’ I, .ucnaeipaammomneaientinatnanantn wicker 673 
Accrued interest on investments January 1, 1882.............. siaedbneenadahascccascnsdets 291,254 465, 3 006 86 
cess of market value of securities over cost 098,774 78 
*A detailed schedule items will accompan: the usual annual report flied 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. ; Po ee ee 
CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1882, : - . - $47,228,781 64 
Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due sub tto J y 1. 1882 asco econ aa. 5u4 70 
Reported losses, awaiting proot, etc.. ......-.-.. 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for = 2,965 35 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insurance at 4 per cen 
Carlisle net premium ; non- participating at 5 per cent, Carlisle net remivi.- ,™ 716,408 63 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund. over an 
per cent reserve on existing policies of that class........ 2... .cececcenncnnccccnena 244 08 
RGR Ve SER CRIRS BRE: 10. CVRD .n cncnnanccdoncccasnnccancccsancscsocnsesoasusn® __ 2 67 
$42,401,745 03s 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent .._.....-.-.-.-..2-.--.. wcnnennane-oe-- 4,827,086 G1 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 44 per cent., over.... 10,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,827,936 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary dividend to 
am policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual 


DURING THE YEAR 9,941 POLICIES HAVE BEEN —_— INSURING $32,374,281. 


Jan, 1, 1878, 45,605. 
Number of 1,1 44. 
Jan. 1; 
Jan, 1, 1881, 
Jan, 1, 1882 151,760,824. 


Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. 
Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. 
Policies in force Tan. 1 1881, 48,548. 
Jan. 1, 1882, 53,927. 


Amount 
at risk 


1877, $1,638,128. 1877, $1,867,457 + 1878, $2,064,144. 

Death- 1878, 1,687,676. Income 1878, 1,948,665. Divisible Ime } 1 tre, eet 2,811,436. 

claims 1879, 1,569,854. from 1879, 2,033, Surplus at< Jan, 1 1830, 3,120,371. 

paid 1880, 1,731,721. Interest 1880, 2,317,889. 4 per cent. Jan, 1, 1881, 4,295,006. 

1881, 2013, 203. 1881, Sai » 1882, 4,827,036. 
TRUSTEES: 


woneD veseset N, 


DAVID DOWS, 
APPLETON, 


CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 


EDWIN MAR LRTLN, 


WM 
WILLIAM BARTON HENRY BOWE ERS JOHN MAI 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. TH, HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLIN, ALEX. STUDWELL 
JOHN M. FURMAN, & 8. FISHER. R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
WILLLAM H. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Viee-President and Actuary. 
In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the pub 
lisher, 4s well as the advertiser, by sialing Uhat you saw Use advertisement in The Sunday Sehool Times. 


Chas. Wright, M.D.,) 


‘ Medical Examiners. 
Memry Tuck, M.D., 








PERFECT SEATING. 


tl 


enn nthe best ~~ aa for churches, halls, opera- 
houses, | 


"mabewoct< CHAIR SEAT CO., 








Send for catalogue. 24 Washington St., Boston. 
Er RCE§ErL 
USHION S. 
iain tates aes 
Clinton H. Bell Com 
Successors to raeneees o: me Toandy 
Troy, N. Y., 
mg ven to. Ghrureh 2 

logues sent free to 








for 
day-scho-i and Home Amusement. Send epemne Or lie: 
jogue, McALLISTER, M'f'¢ Optician. 49 Nase 





ev Yoru 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR Yeus’ WANTED FOR 


EE Sie Sener Mywerenof the ¢ he Gupte 
sin Ccaer oe 
| Fm 


the White Pour. 
- od | 


wonders and insid 
ato truthful it ao apo rg 
s Engravin The'be wectogin Sante Wanted. 
Nesdograndiye Frvra Perma taen: Fe” nk ye eg 


eighsu aa? % 
a <j smal te t 























POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


This pom ad never varies. A marvel of purity, 
d wholesomeness. More economical than 
the po ana kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 


with the multitude of low a short OES REG, alum or 
pee powders. Sold only in 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER Go. 106 Wall St., New York. 


DYES The Diamond Dyes 


are the Simplest, Cheapest, Stron; 
CARDS est, and most Brilliant DY 

ever made. Dresses. Coats, Scarfs, 

Hoods, Yarn, Stockings, Carpet 
f G G S other best colors, warranted Fast 
and Durable. 
IN OUR EASTER EGG DYES WE GIVE 


Rags, Ribbons, Feathers, or an 
four colors in one package, for only lc. Charming 





fabric or fancy article, enaliy an 
re” colored to any shade, 
Brown. Green, Blue, 
Searlet, Cardi nal Red, Nav 
Biue, al Brown, and 
for the children, Send tor ter Dyes or any other 
yes wanted. One package makesa pint of finest ink 
of any color, or colors one to four pounds of goods. A 
set of fancy CARD %, samples of IN, andl kage 
ot dye.all mailed for 10 conte, and a beautiful card of 


colored samples of the 24 Dyes for 3 cent stamp. 
WELLS, RIC sHARDSON, & ©O., Burlington, _Vt, 


Lass: WrvourGoance 


Rules and Desi ~ 





a on receipt of 6 ct. in postage stamps or money. 


| THe Baainenp FiO Res ioealay, Bee 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
_ TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THB, WHOA RSNA TIM ASindt pat 





+ 








t 
‘of their pn meodheay 
e 4 
a club, ina age 
one or sent pepeanest t bers of 
the cine be discontin' at the tr the 
sa 
bece there aati direction of ® paper 
he ben bad ras not only the post- 


to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it haa been sent. All addresses should include 


county state. ° 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
auborr in, in connection with which his name has 
not been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the persen to whom the paper or 
pa have heretofore been sent. 

dubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


- 

HE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf 
im i year "% 
than 190 copies at same rate. Orders not take 
ee Tins than cnn calentos month. wf 








4 HOLARS' QUARTERLY. Contains the 
scoubihse.g 


with colored map, beautiful 

Tos cope She year (POMP qUAFLOES)«-o------nnes- 425.00 

Sing popr. quarters) ...........+ 2B 

100 4 yes iponthe (one quarter)......0--«+-. 6.25 

U 10 copies, three months, each ..........-.-. a 

THE AYESTION LEAF. A separate leat for each 

Bunday. nted on writing ,and requiring writ- 
ten answers to questions on the leason. 

: copies, one MONt.........- cece ery 
ween ee ES ties 


for leas than one calendar month. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


siamese ea aehen Pern A 
Hiesa ge Ber Mian iresucaa"skeioeeedl 
my Geese 


DVERTISING RATES. 


The unt rate inary ad its is 20 
cents per line Hi Noes to an inch), inser- 
tion, w! + one for the 
monies of eo ’ . these 

there extra circu. , er 
with & b of Lactslinien teatter tor ite ection 


moe SS Sree Ee pete Eat Advertise- 


ments noni the year, but 


ovem Deseatber’ Wilt be charged at 
spe tas edhe Mddees teed tone lasiot; 
in the eA be $1.00 per anual 
ta I ba, 
should We cddrenecditc = 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


RUG PATTERNS! Afsmadiraswinrnasy 
K. 8. FROST & 0O., aine i 
GET ciisnres eet fF Well a'Con Cieveiana 
m ent for Ladies. 


The Suspender Cones of Cin. 
cinnati are now ddiicwring andl we 
new 

















success 

some salaries. Write at once for terms and se- 
“Qn peony tae Co., Cinein 

' ow Leading Physicians recommend these Seppereen. oo 











PLANO 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu 
facture in its various patented improvements 


The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 





-assuring larger results in power and purity, 


length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled. 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Warerooms, 
130 Fifth Ave.. N.Y. 156 Trem 





t-st., Race 








o Shawls and Cloaks 














goods mentioned are 


Ladies’ and Children’s Suits 
nl Underwear 
Ladies’ Furnishing Goods. 
Hosiery and Gloves. 
White Goods and Laces. 
Notions, Zephyrs, etc. 


when receiv 
on samples. 





about three acres. 





A BOOK OF 224 PAGES 


THAT CAN BE HAD FREE 


By sending address on a postal card to 


JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 


JUST ISSUED. 


THE NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE NEW GOODS 
FOR FALL AND WINTER, 1881 AND 1882, 


Containing valuable information by which persons in all sections of the | 
United States can avail themselves of city fashions and prices. 





Silks, Satins and Veivets. Fringes and Embroideries, 
Dress Goods, Ribbons, Ties, etc. 
Mourning Goods. Cloths and Cloakings. 


Furs and Millinery. 

Corsets, etc. 

Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes. 

Men’s and Boys’ Shoes. 

Rubber Goods, Trunks, etc. 

Flannels and Muslins, 

Linens and Upholstery. 

Orders by letter, whether large or small, receive the same exact attention 

as customers present in person. Money refunded for articles not as expected 
No charge made for samples of Dry Goods, nor for postage 

Address, for samples or Catalogue, 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Our store, known as the Grand Depot, occupies the entire block on Market Street, from Thirteenth 
Street to City Hall Square, and extends to Chestnut Street. 





Among the 


House Furnishing Goods, 
Men’s and Boys’ Clething. 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 
Men’s and Boys’ Hats. 
Bocks and Stationery. 
Toys and Games, 
Silverware, 

China and Glassware 
Furniture and Carpets. 





The ground floor alone covers an area of 

















“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International lesson Committee, by 
H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, with fine 


steel portrait, $1.00. 


r, superintendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himse!lt a more helpful book than 


A pasto: 
‘4 Model Superintendent.” 


It shows just what a wise superinten. lent dii, and just how he did 


it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The New York Tribune. 
* His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. mbull, 
ng a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religi instruction.” 





From The Jiventna Transcript, Boston. 

“ The volume ht with ropriety be made a 
book by all Santas echasl tincke and su 

rene 

= ilfe, or any community, who could 


encouw en 
n the labors successes of this most faithful and 
effective toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 
From The Inter-Ocean, 

“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 

ions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 

plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
&@ most valuable acquisition in the young.” 











From The Hartford Courant. 

“ The volume is carefully written in excellent, for 
cible English, and with a directness that engages and 
bolds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 

. » « The story is one that will be of great serv 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to se 
cure the wide perusal it deserves.” 

From The New York Observer. 


“He indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he becamesuch ; It exhibits his methods 
an ves, besides, the d ex 


common-sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 

endowed.” 

From John E. Searies, Jr. 
tive 


late chairman of the execu 
committee of nday-school 


the International Suv Con - 


vention, 

“This book should be in the library of every Sun- 
day-school, and in the hands of every Sunday-schoc! 
worker in the land. The single chapter on ‘A Coun 
try Sunday-school,’ is worth many times the price ot 
the book to every su ntendent and teacher who is 


in such a field. po soy Bg f worker in ‘A 


The book is worth, 
and author. I know of no better 
nday-school work.” 


“4 g all the lasuce ci 

“ This is, per’ the book among all the ot 

the press to Sunday-school work for the 

= ve years... . hate Oe ht to make bette: 
hers and more consecrated Chi 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 

“ We know not wh -re thervisa volume better worth 
reading by thesuperintendents of cur Sabbath schools. 
ry * didactic state nent ol wha! a superintendent 
Ought to be is well but the exhibition of the true 
superintendent in his life is fs 0 ws ers than 

by this book. We 





precise forms an 3 
which he used dited so ably and intelligently. and 
possessing In itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 

From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ht to be in ev Sabbath-schoc! 
library, while, if some means could be devised bv 
which deacons and other preminent enin ral 
could inwardly digest it, the effect could not of be- 
ing capecially happy and fa all good.” 


. 


vorable to 
From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 
“ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantiv 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that titled 





rich in every page with valuable suggestion 
« intend and teachers.” 


a, — be hel 
a of our ers as one worth i 
and studying.” oe 
Brom The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 
“Mr. Haven was a man of acti, ity and power in 
many relations, but he is spesety presented in his 
This view his 


Paphy of val to all a. schoo! x 

of value as 

and indeed to all men.” ee: 

rom Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren. 
“Tt is nota speculative disquisition on what a Sup 


day-school superintendent ought to be, but the sto: 
of what an earnest, devoted su ntendent actual 
was. It is written in a compact but warm style. andi 
to supe- 





Sent by mail on receipt of its price, $1.00. 


Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE AUTOPHONE. 


THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 


Automatic Musical Instrument 


EVER OFFERED. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND CATALOGUE OF MUSIC. 


THE AUTOPHONE CoO., 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Binder. 


their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 


Subscribers neatiog te kee 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. 


send by mail, 
er, 


half leather, fi 


We can 


postege paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sun- 
day School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The 
in the binder week by week, thus keeping 


can be 
the file pic ws ens — 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestuut 8t., Philadelphia, 





WORTH REPEATING. 


THE UNWELCOME GUEST. 


{ Henrietta R. Eliot in Lippincott’s Magazine. } 


When Griéf shall come to thee, 
Think not to flee, 

For Grief, with steady pace, 
Will win the race; 

Nor crowd her forth with Mirth, 
For at thy hearth, 

When Mirth is tired and gone, 
Will Grief sit on ; 

But make of her thy friend, 
And in the end 

Her counsels will grow sweet ; 
And, with swift feet, 

Three lovelier than she 
Will come to thee— 

Calm Patience, Courage strong, 
And Hope—erelong. 





THE CONDOCTOR’S LAMP. 


[From The Watchword.] 


“ Did yon ever notice how the conductor 
always holds his lamp to the ticket, and 
takes no pains whatever to inspect the 
passenger?” I asked of my next neighbor 
in the car. “ No, not particularly,” he re- 
plied. “ What of it?” ‘“ Only that the 
railroad is supposed to be dealing with 
men, and not with a bit of colored paste- 
board called a ticket.” He caught my 
meaning instantly; for this was a favorite 
saying of his: “I tell you, God deals with 
men, not with a little bit of theological 
scrip called faith ; and when the Almighty 
admits one to heaven, he makes rigid in- 
quiry about his character, and not about 
his faith.’ He had repeated this remark 
so often in our discussions on justification 
by faith, that it had become perfectly 
familiar to me, and I wished now to call it 
up for further consideration. Hence my 
question. 

* But why should not the conductor 
lnnk uf ihe man, and let the light shire in 
his face, instead of giving so much atten- 
tion to the ticket?” I said, pressing my 
point. “ Because the ticket stands for the 
man,” he replied, crustily. ‘“ Yes,” I an- 
swered. ‘“ And faith stands for the man. 
The railroad carries only those who have 
paid their fare, and the ticket certifies to 
its payment, and shows that the holder is 
right with the company—that he has done 
the righteous thing of complying with the 
eash conditions on which the corporation 
acts.” “That is true,” said my friend. 
“ Well,” I continued, “‘ God has made cer- 
tain conditions of salvation, among which 
are holiness, righteousness, and obedience. 
The first step toward heaven is obedience 
to God’s commandments.” “That is so/” 
he exclaimed with great emphasis, refer- 
ring to my last remark, and added, “ A 
man must obey God, and keep his com- 
mandments, before he can ever start on 
the way of lite.” 

“ Well,” { continued, “the Bible says, 
‘And this is his commandment, that we 
should believe on the name of his son, 
Jesus Christ, and love one another.’ Now 
when a person sincerely and with the 
heart believes on Jesus Christ, and con- 
fesses him to be the Son of God, has he 
not taken the first step in obedience, and 
is it not right for the Lord to accept this 
faith as a token of his sincerity. and to 
admit him into the company of those who 
are journeying heavenward?” “ Provided 
he goes on in the right way,” he replied, 
“doing right, and loving his neighbor.” 
“ Yes,so say 1; faith without works is 
dead. Weare justified by faith, and our 
faith is justified by our works. If we have 
a true faith, it will manifest itself ina grow- 
ing and continuous exhibition of well- 
doing. But just as the ticket is the pledge 
of the 8s compliance with the 
terms of the railroad corporation, faith is 
the token of a man’s consent to God’s 
conditions of salvation. It is the first ex- 
ercise of obedience to be followed by the 
successive stages.” “But is that all you 
imply by faith?” continued my friend. 
“Ob, no indeed. Faith is the acceptance 
of God’s pledge and provision of eternal 
life. The ticket is not simply a pass; it 
is the seal of a covenant. So soon as the 
traveler has presented it and had it accept- 
ed, he has the pledge of the company for 
his life and protection. He has now en- 
trusted himself to their keeping. So faith 
is an act of obedience to the gospel ; but 
it is especislly an act of committal and 
intrusting of our souls to the Lord our 
Saviour. The poorest beggar is as safe as 
the millionaire under the shelter of that 
little bit of paper called a ticket. The 
man that ba proffered his faith to Christ, 
great sinner or small, ia equally aafe,” 


Just then our station was called, and we 
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hurried out with our valises, I meditating, 
as I parsed on, of the aptness of things 
natural to illustrate things spiritual, and 
my friend saying, ‘‘ Well, it may not he so 
unreasonable as I had thought—this doc- 
trine of salvation by fai:h.’ 


CHRIST'S .ESTIMATE OF 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 


[S. E. Herrick, D.D., in The Golden Rule } 


There is nothing in respect to which we 
more egregiously deceive ourselves than in 
the standard which we apply to work done 
for Christ. We adopt the figures of the 
counting-room ; we bring in the rules of 
arithmetic ; we count the men we have in- 
fluenced ; we measure the buildings we 
have erected. I once knew a man who 
kept in a book the number of the loaves of 
bread he had given away, and of the gar- 
ments he had distributed tothe poor. And 
now and then he used to get out the book 
and add up the sums total, and congratulate 
himself on the charities he haddone And 


men thought, as no doubt he thought him- | 


self, that he was a very liberal man. It is 
agrand mistake. That isthe Judas method 
of estimation, my friends, though we may 
not make the same deduction that he did. 
We say figures never lie. They do—in the 
estimate of heaven. What are two mites 
worth on earth? Just a farthing. What 
were the widow’s two mites worth in 
heaven? More than all the shekels which 
the rich cast into the Lord’s treasury. 
What is a cup of cold water worth? Not 
much here, but given to a disciple in the 
name of the Master, it has untold value 
there. 

I would just like here to direct your at- 
tention for a moment to one of those deli- 
cate hints of Scripture, which the eye of 
man overlooks; which commentators never 
think of, but which are sometimes turned 
up almost casually, as the miller of Cali- 
fornia kicked up on the toe of his boot the 
golden grains which disclosed inestimable 
wealth. “ Now a certain man was sick, 
named Lazarus, of Bethany, the town of 
Mary and her sister Martha.’ Mark that. 
How was Bethany known onearth? How 
did men speak of it up and down Palestine? 
I know not. Perhaps as towns are known 
now. As a town famous for its wealth, for 
its intelligence and culture; its institutions 
of art and learning ; its famous men ; its 
schools and scholars; its learned rabbis; 
for the beauty of its scenery. But how 
was it known to Jesus and his disciples? 
How was it known in heaven? As the 
town of Mary and her sister Martha. And 
why? Not because of any great deeds 
which these women had done; not because 
they stood at the head of its public institu- 
tions ; not because they were its wealthiest 
citizens and owned a castle upon its edge, 
but because of the simple fact that there 
Jesus found a welcome reception and a 
loving service. 

There is nothing much more di gz 
than the views we sometimes get in looking 
back over the past years of our discipleship, 
and asking What have I dene forthe Mas- 
ter? How the bulk of all our doings 
shrinks and shrivels and vanishes to an 
insignificance, a nullity. But there is a 

lorious antidote, if we can only take it. 

ean as all the service has been, computed 
by any earthly arithmetic, failed as we 
often have when judged by earthly methods 
of measurement, let us keep in mind the 
Saviour’s method of testing his disciples’ 
service. What has been the spirit and 
purpose of it? What has been the inten- 
tion? That is the standard of heaven. 
And while we ought to plan to do t 
things for the Master, (nothing ought to 
seem too great or too arduous, or too 
costly,) remember this, that the simple de- 
sire and purpose to please and honor and 
serve him, will save your most ordinary 
work from being contemptible, and will 
give to — greatest service a beauty and 
acceptableness which bulk and bigness can 
never give. *‘ For thou desirest notsacrifice, 
else would I give it. Thou delightest not 
in burnt-offerings. The sacrifices of God 
are a broken spirit,” ete. 
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Will be mailed rnez to all applicants, and *o customers without 

ordering it. it contains five colored plates, 600 engravings, 

about pages, and full descriptions, prices and directions a 
lanting ! varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants. 
ruit Trees, ete, Invaluable toall. Send forit. Address, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 





POMONA NURSERY! 
KIEFFER’S HYBRID PEARS, 
Manchester, Mt. Vernon and Sharp- 

jess Strawberries. Cuthbert, Souhe- 
j m, and Gregg Raspberries. Black 
erries, Grapes and Currents. Fruits 
and Flowers, Trees & Plants. Catalogue 
fre. WM. PARRY, Parry P. 0., N. J. 













1, 2, 3, and 4, 
Containing G. H. Combined (1, 3, and 3, without du" li- 
cates), and the new book just issued,G. H. No. 4. The 
largest collection of favorite devotional songs extaut. 


Without a rival for guspei-meetings and prayer- 
meetings. 


Muste Edition, in Boards, $90 per 10°. 
Word a ba ~ 825 per 100, 
Add 10 cents on music and 2 cents on word edition, if 
ordered by mait. 
Specimen pages and catalogues with full list of 
publications sent free on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEw YORK. CHICAGO, 


ACCEPT NO OTHER |! 


but be sure you receive the original and only true 


Richardson’s New Method 
for the Pianoforte. 


Tt is the most successful instruction book ever published, 
and although it has been befi-re the public tor nearly 
a quarter of a century. during which time more than a 


THIRD OF A MILLION 


copies have been sold, it shows no signs of losing its 
hold as a public favorite, but is still used and recom- 
mended by the best teachers. It isa 


BOOK WITHOUT ERRORS, 


having been many times revised, and by the addition, 
at various times, of much valuable material, is con- 
ceded to be most complete, thoroughly practical and 
progressive, and without a superior as an instruction 
book. 

PRICE, - - - - - $3.26, 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Bostor. 
Established 1834. 


NEW MUSICAL WORKS. 


Perkins’ Graded Anthems. 


A new Anthem Book by H.S. Perkins; intended to 
supply choirs of ordivary ability with fresh attractive 
antbems fram ihe best popular com posers, free from 
technical difficulty, and yet of an interesting character. 
Contains about one hundred different pieces. is full 
music size, and is the largest and cheapest Anthem 
Book ever published. Notice the low price. $1 per 
copy; $7.50 per dozen. Specimen pages free on 
receipt of application. 


Improved Musical Catechism. 


A new, short, easy Catechism, with {llustrations, b 

H. L. Bullock. With the help of this little boo 

mothers can easily teach their children the elements 

of music in so simple and plain a manner as to ——_ 

to young children facility in sight reading. More than 

fills A pe of every other Primer or Catechism. 
. cen 


Art of Reading Music. 


An entirely new method for the use of schools and 
private pupils to develop rapid reading in vocal 
music. e exercises are thoroughly practical and 

rogressive, embracing a'l the varied vocal forms, 

m. the simplest to the most complex. This is the 
first attempt to present. in a lucid and comprehensive 
manner, that branch of music which is most trouble- 
some to every student. Purt L., price, 40 cents; Part 
IL., price, 50 cents. Copies of any of the above mailed 
on receipt of price. 


WH. A. POND & €®., 25 Union Square. N. ¥. 


LYON&HEALY 


State & Monroe Sts., Chicago. 
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rames in Jersey City, are the largest in 


Plants 


THE CUBAN QUEEN is certainly The Largest ana 
Finest Variety in the world, Flesh, bright red, remarkably 
sotid, luscious, crisp and sugary—far surpassing all others, 
and on a Melon of enormous size there is barely half an inch 
rind! The first prize Melon the past dry seasen weighed S12 
Pounds. We offer $60.00 IN CASH PRIZES FOR 
1882 for the three largest Melons grown from our Seed. Do 
not fail totry it. Pure Seed, 50 Cts, per oz.; 4 Ib., $1.50. 

Cyr OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR 1582.—Bur- 
pee’s Netted Gem Musk-Melon, earliest, sweet as honey, 
and a gem indeed! Burpee’s Surehead Oabbage, the 
very best, all head and always sure to head. Lemon Pod 

ax Beana, marvellous for great beanty, fine quality and 
immense productiveness. Livingston’s Perfection Te- 
mato, bright red, smooth as an apple. Giant Reeca Onion, 
grown from our Seed to weigh 144 lbs.each. Burpee’s Long 
Orange © finest. Peerless Cucumber, best for 
table or pickling. Giant Stuttgart Radish, carly, \arce 
and fine. Top Globe Turnip, very handsome. Phi- 
ladelphia Kutter Lettuce and no Beet. Illustra. 
tions and full directions for culture printed on exch packet. 


ki 
The above 12 
A REMARKABLE OFFER | acts 


we will seud the entire collection, by mail, post-paid, to any 





address, for ONLY 50 CENTS, or 5 collections for $2.00. Our Seeds are all Warranted First-Class, wnrivailed in 





Fig and this remarkable offer is made to induce th 


sto give them a fale trial. 


ind ds of new 
LOWER SEEDS THE GEM COLLECTION of Asters, Baisams, Pansy, Verbena, Zinnia, &c.—in all 
e 10 a beauti~ul 
~ Het. iona, of Flower and Vegetable Seeds—in all 22 packets—will be mailed for 75 Ceuta. 


varieties, with full directiogs for culture, for only BO Cents. 

we will mail ail the above and ALS@ one packet each of the delicious New Amber Cream 

D Sweet Cern, American Wonder Pens, Marly Cabbage and Squash—making a complete 

vegetable and Flower Garden for only One Dollar, which at usual retail prices would coat @2.80! (7° Postage stamps 


received same as cash. ORDER 





% 
and ask for Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1482, beautifully illustrated and sent 


free i” W, ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seedsmen, 219 @ 221 Church St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 





For the past five years we have made a Specialty of 


CL ORDERS. 


From an experiment in 1877 this branch of our 
business has grown to be a decided success, we 
having sent out in 1881 over 10,000 different Club 
Orders, going to nearly every State in the Union. 
We carry the largest Stock of any Tea Store in 
Boston, import the most of our Premium Tea and 
Dinner Sets, and pay Cash for ev ing, and 
have abundant Capital to do with. e have a 
large list of Premiums for from §&§ to $60 | 


orders, including Silver-Plated Ware, Gold-Band Tea | 
Sets, Dinner Sets, Majolica Ware, JapaneseGoods, &c. | 


fully described in our Price and Premium List. 
us Postal for one, 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


801 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 





The novelty and exceptional 
strength of its perfume are the 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any Toi- 
iet Soap of home or foreigr manu- 
facture. 
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THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


fj Has a Pad differing from all 
others, is cup-shape, with Self- 
pene Ball in centre, adapts 
itselt to all positions of the bod 
while the ball in the cup hol 
the rupture just as a Dn 
would with tue inger. With ifgnt re the Hernia 


is held sectrety = and night, a radical cure cer- 
tain, [ft is easv durable, cheap. “ent bv mail 
Circo Eaxileston Truss Co., Chicago, LiL 


ON ONE LEAF. 


An Order of Service. 
Opening Hymns. 
A Quarterly Review. 


A Responsive Review Exercise. 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf, They can ve used in 
any school. Price, 75 cents per hundred 
copies. Sent by mail without cost of port- 
age to the purchaser. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 














Jeans, Sizth Annual Catalogue now ready —free. 
T. M. METCALF, St. Paul, 
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‘0 b. aid, 
i¢,de. by freight or express, not prepaid, $1.25 


1 bu., not prepaid, $200. New 8 . each, extra 
Ask your merchant for circular. Address, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich 
30 BIG 100 best sorts Plants, Headquafters for 
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BIG CROP AGAIN IN (88I 


Low Prices ; LONG Time; REBATE FOR ImPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. LAND Acar. 
Sr. Paut, Minn. 























Acres of timber 
Land along the line of the St. 
and San Francisco Railway for saie on 
ears’ time, at from $2.00 to $8.00 an acre. 
from St. Louis to purchasers as 
per Circular sent on application to 
W. 3. ZEATON, pay pimps te 
fe. Lid Com § gr. Louis, Mo. 
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i; MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now 
traveling in this country, says that most of the Horse 
and Cattle Powders here are worthless trash, Hesays 
that Sheridan’s Condition Powders are abso- 
lutely pure and immensely valuable. Nothing on 
earth will make hens lay like Sheridan’s Cond 
tien Pewders. ose, one teaspoon to one pint 
food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for eight 


letter stamps. 
1. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Golden Rule Alliance. 
A Christan Mutual Benefit Association. Limited 
to Members of Evangelical Churches, 


INSURES FROM $500 to $3.500. 
Only one death and one assessment in @ yeer and a 


Agents wanted. Liberal pay. ai, ta 
JOHN 8. DAMRELL, By,8 y. 





725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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For the accommodation of club subscribers to The Sunday School Times, we shall hereafter, when requested to do so, send the papers for a club to 


the separate individual addresses of its members, instead of in packages as heretofore. This will relieve the person who gets up a club of the task of taking 
the papers from the post-office each week, and of distributing them. Those now receiving packages who desire to have this change made, will please send to us, 


if they have not already done so, the names and addresses of those who are entitled to the paper. 


It will, of course, be understood that the papers for a club 


must all go to one post-office. It is believed that the adoption of this method of mailing will lead fo the formation of many new clubs. The subscription 
rates are as follows:—From one to four copies, $2.00 each ; from five to nine copies, $1.50 each ; from ten to nineteen copies, $1.25 each ; twenty copies or over 
$1.00 each. To the person who succeeds in forming, at these regular club rates, a club of either grade, we will send one additional copy free. Those who have 
already formed clubs can have, upon application, the extra copy here offered. 

In case the papers for a club are already being sent to individual addresses, 25 cents in addition to the club rate having been paid for that purpose by each 
subscriber, we will, upon application, return the extra money thus paid, or send an additional number of papers each week, or extend the time of sub 


scription, as may be preferred. 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS—A New Plan.—To put the paper within the reach of the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, are shut out from the possibility of forming large clubs, we now adopt a plan which we believe will meet the approval of all subscribers, as it will 
give to such schools the benefit of the very lowest rate. According to the regular terms, a club of twenty subscribers or over is required, in order to secure the 
low rate of one dollar per copy a year. The new plan, however, provides that when the entire force of teachers in any school is less than twenty, the club rate 
to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condition that the order for the papers be accompanied by a statement from the superintendent that the number of 


copies ordered in the club is not less than the full number of teachers in the school. 


as for larger clubs. 


The papers for such clubs will be sent to the individual addresses, the same 


If any school of the class here mentioned has already sent an order for a club for its full number of teachers, and has paid us a higher rate than this 
new plan provides, we will, upon application, return to the school the extra money thus paid, or send additional papers each week, or extend the time of subscrip- 


tion, as may be preferred. 


- FOUR WEEKS FREE.—To help in the forming of clubs, we make the following offer: Upon the request of the pastor, superintendent, or any teacher 
of a Sunday-school in which The Sunday School Times has not been generally used, we Will send each week, for four weeks, free of charge, as many copies of the 
paper as may be needed for the entire force of teachers. This will give the teachers of a school an opportunity to give the paper a thorough trial. If a school 
i ready to subscribe at once for a year, the subscription can be made for either three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BLISS’S AMERICAN WONDER PEA. 
gLISS'S 


AIMIE |RLI IC LAIN 


WONDER 


xtra Early, Very Dwarf (8 to 10 inches), Re- 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 





Rev. Henry Ward Beecher says: ‘ Your peas are wonderful ; 
none others so good. | Anether $ poh I do not mean to plant any 
others, early or late. 

Circular giving fait description mailed to applicants. 

QN.—As there is\an inferior Pea in the market 
galled the ** American Wonder," be sure and get the genuine 
“BLIss’s ER.” 


PRICES.—One-third pint pack 20 cents; pint, ss cents; 
quart, $1.00; by mail, i, post-paid. . 


B, K. BLISS & SONS’ 
HAND BOOK for the FARM AND GARDEN, 
300 Beautiful Mlustrations, 
hte a a hea} Ye plate of a Group of Pansies, and a descrip- 
tive Hdl ga ing of aoce varieties of FLOWER and VEGETABLE 
Bulbs, Plants, etc., with useful information upon their cult- 
ure, arte Mailed to all enclosing 6 cents to’ pay postage. 


THE pee poo og GARDEN. 
A poem smh & ivel 
& the garden, ‘ib lack ig a wemmertties 
on the subjects pe by them. 
Vatuable Seed Premiums given to each subscriber. Vol, ITI. 











commenced January, 1882. 
$1.00 per year; 6 copies, $5.00; sample free. 


8 K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St. New-York. 
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M. B. REED, Gham 


ome COOLEY CREAMERS. 











GREATLY IMPROVED, 
Tn daily use in 15,000 factories 
and dairies." For securing Clean- 
liness, Purity, and greatest pos- 
sible amount of cream, have no 
equal, Made in Four Styles, Ten 
a each. e and orna- 

tal. Skim. automatically 
without wars the am Most Bhieds in the Cream 
siLVEn pian. Foeur GOL edals and Six 
Stuy dwg = r Superiort 
Butter Workers 3 A, etc. Send 
Bantal iorssire Sars, ie mc FABM MA- 


ithe. 
Bt ae 


cage EE. gee 
Manufacturers, EASTON PA. 
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= |The Origin and History of the New Testament, 


By L. P. TOWNSEND, D.D., 


Professor of Practical Theology at Boston University; Dean of the Chautauqua School 
of Theology, ete. 


PRICH, '7 CHN'TS. 


A liberal discount will be made for a large quantity. Send orders to 
oy EBEN . SHUTE, Tremont Tempers, Boston, Mass. 


LESSON LEAVES. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet be 
itself, with questions, notes, home readings, marginal references, etc. The leaves for each 
month are sent by mail inample time fordistribution. ‘The price is $7.20 per hundred copies a 
year, or 60 cents a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller quantities. Con- 
sidering the amount of paper and printing furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this 
is the cheapest Lesson Leaf in use. 


TH UESTION LEAF is meeting a want long felt by superintendents and teachers, who 
have to increase lesson study at home. The questions are printed on writing paper (a 
adn. leaf for each Sunday), and require written answers from the scholars. It does not take 
= place of other lesson helps, but isa valuable supplement to them. The leaf has been used 

for several months by some of the best Sunday-sch of the country, and is sure to come into | ¥ 
cue. eh bpnn. an telbheee Neddi tla, valeo, 

Price, 80 cents per hundred a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller 
quantities. Orders not taken for less than a full calendar month. 

Here is what a few superintendents say of it: 
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JOHN D. ervene Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Seeds sent by mail. Drop usa postal card for prices and 
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$60.00 IN CASH PRIZES 


for the three largest Boss Water Melons grown from 
our seed 





We offer $100.00 im Cash for the four largest Club 
orders for our Seeds and Plants. We yom pg by 
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